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THE FLOWER-BASKET. 
Translated and abridged from the German of C. Schmidt, 


More than a hundred years ago, there lived 
in the little village of Echbourg, a very wise 
and honest man, named James Rode. He was 
the servant of a young nobleman, and attended 
him so faithfully during his travels, that when 
they returned home, the Count wished to make 
him steward of his great establishment in the 
Capital. But though travelling had improved 
James’s mind, and polished his manners, it 
had not changed the quietude of his character, 
or the simplicity of his tastes. He replied that 
he should be much better pleased, if his master 
would let him have a small farm to cultivate. 
It chanced that one of the Count’s tenants was 
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just about leaving a very pretty little estate 
near the manorial castle at Echbourg; and this 
place was most willingly promised to James. 
The house was small, but very neat. On one 
side was a beautiful garden, and on the other 
a fine large orchard. The Count, in consider- 
ation of James’s excellent character, agreed to 
furnish a yearly supply of wood and corn. Soon 
after this pleasant arrangement, the young man 
married an excellent girl, to whom he had long 
been sincerely attached. 

For several years they lived together in great 
happiness; but the wife died very suddenly, 
leaving a girl about five years old. Little Ma- 
ria was the very image of her mother, whose 
name she bore. She was an extremely pretty 
babe ; and as she grew older, piety, innocence, 
modesty, and kindness, gave her peculiar 
charms. Sometimes her countenance wore an 
expression of goodness so celestial, that she 
looked like an angel. ‘ 

This gentle-tempered girl was likewise very 
capable and industrious. Before she was fif- 
teen years old, she was a notable housekeeper. 
Not a particle of dust was to be found in her 
~ neat little parlor, and the kitchen ware was 
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kept as bright as new silver. It was her great- 
est delight to assist her father in cultivating 
the garden. She had grown up among shrubs 
and flowers, and a garden was the whole world 
to her. Her good father was well pleased to 
observe her passion for flowers; he set apart 
several little beds on purpose for her, and every 
year he took pains to procure mew and choice 
seeds. Maria tended her plants with the ut- 
most care, and watched the buds of every new 
species with curious attention, trying to con- 
jecture what kind of blossoms they would pro- 
duce; and when the embryo unfolded into a 
fresh and brilliant flower, her joy knew no 
bounds. ‘‘ This is an amusement as innocent 
as it is delightful,” said her smiling father: 
“Many arich man expends for lace and em- 
broidery, a hundred times as much as these 
flower-seeds cost me, without giving his daugh- 
ter half so much pleasure.” 

Maria’s stock of plants gradually increased 
to a great variety; and every week brought 
her some new sources. of happiness. In the 
eagerness of her enthusiasm, she would some- 
times exclaim, ‘‘I am sure Paradise itself was 
never more beautiful than our garden!” The 
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neighbours, as they passed, stopped to admire 
the gorgeous flowers; and when good children 
put their little hands through the open-work # 
fence, Maria never failed to give them a hand- 
some nosegay. 

James, like a wise and good man, early tried 
to mingle a religious feeling with his daugh- 
ter’s love of flowers. When he first rose in 
the morning, it was his custom to devote an 
hour to prayer. When the weather was fine, 
he led Maria into the arbour in the garden, 
and there they knelt down together, and pray- 
ed fervently that God, who made all things in 
this beautiful world, would shed his divine love 
upon their hearts, and make them wise unto 
salvation. There, amid the melodious singing 
of birds, and the flowers sparkling with dew, 
he impressed upon: his child’s mind a deep 
sense of the goodness of her Creator. 

** It is God who gives us all things to enjoy,” 
said he: “‘ God gives the sun his pleasant light ; 
He sends the rain and the dew; He nourishes 
the birds of the air, and decorates the flowers 
with such magnificence. His kindness extends 
over the whole universe ; and in the person of 
his beloved Son, his love for all mankind has 
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been manifested even more marvellously than 
in the wonders of creation.” 

Even with the simplest flower, this affection- 
te parent taught a useful lesson. One morn- 
ing, Maria ran joyfully to offer her father the 
first violet that had peeped above the ground. 
He thanked her, with an aflectionate kiss. 
“This little violet,’ said he, ‘‘is an emblem 
of modesty, and of quiet, unpretending good- 
ness. Its beautiful blossoms dwell in lowliness 
and obscurity, and its delicious perfume is ex- 
haled in the secret places of the forest. From 
this lovely flower, my daughter may learn to be 
benevolent and useful, without seeking to at- 
tract the observation or praise of others.”’ 

At another time, pointing to a superb white 
lily, he said, “‘ This, my child, is an emblem 
of innocence. Happy is the young girl who 
keeps her heart as pure and stainless as this 
delicate flower. The rose and the lily form a 
beautiful boquet, the appropriate ornament of 
youth; it is timidity united with innocence. 
Cheeks which blnsh easily are always beautiful, 
because they indicate modest reserve and quick 
sensibility.” 

One of the richest ornaments of the garden 
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was a little apple tree, no bigger than a rose- 
bush. It stood ina small circular grass plat, 
in the centre of the garden. James had plant- 
ed it on the very day Maria was born. One 
year, it was entirely covered with blossoms; 
and it looked so extremely handsome, that the 
little girl could not help running to examine it 
every morning, as soon as she awoke. ‘“‘ Oh! 
what a beautiful mixture of white and red!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ They will say my pretty 
little tree is changed into a nosegay.” But 
one morning when she came to admire her 
blooming favorite, she found that a severe frost 
had rendered the flowers all yellow and lifeless. 
Maria could not restrain her grief. She burst 
into a flood of tears. In this event, her father 
found another useful lesson. ‘‘ You, my daugh- 
ter, are the blooming apple-tree of my heart,” 
said he; ‘‘and the blossoms I cherish are the 
hopes of your constant improvement in virtue 
and wisdom. But as the frost has withered 
these flowers, so will selfishness destroy all 
good feelings. Should my beloved child ever 
become heartless and wicked, it will cause me 
tears, a thousand times more bitter than she 
now sheds over her blighted apple-tree.” 
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Thus cherished and instructed by her ex- 
cellent parent, Maria grew in goodness, as she 
grew in years. She was as pure as the lily, 
and as modest as the violet; and her mind 
gave as abundant promise as the fruit-tree 
covered with blossoms. 

One fine spring morning she went into a 
neighbouring wood to cut some small branches 
of osier and willow, from which her father, at 
his leisure moments, manufactured very pretty 
baskets. Having found some Lillies-of-the 
Valley, she gathered them, and made two 
nosegays; one for her father, and the other 
for herself. As she returned by a little path 
through the fields, she met the Countess of 
Echbourg and her daughter Amelia, who had 
lately come to spend a few months at their 
country seat. When Maria saw the two ladies, 
she stepped aside from the path, and stopped 
respectfully, until they had passed. ‘‘ Ah!” 
exclaimed Amelia, ‘are the lillies-of-the-valley 
in blossom? They are the prettiest flowers in 
the world.”’ With spontaneous politeness, 
Maria immediately offered a nosegay to each 
of the ladies. They accepted them with plea- 
sure, and offered her some money in return. 
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‘No madam,” replied the little gardener, “I 
did not present the flowers with any such in- 
tention. Permit a poor girl to offer something 
agreeable to the benefactors of her father, with- 
out receiving any recompense.” 

The Countess smiled, and asked her to bring 
some more of those flowers to the castle, for 
her daughter. Maria readily promised that 
she would; and every day, while the lillies 
continued in blossom, she carried a fresh bo- 
quet to Amelia. Her affectionate disposition, 
intelligent mind, and modest simplicity of man- 
ner, soon made her a great favourite in the 
family. Amelia became more and more at- 
tached to her, every day. She often expressed 
a wish to have her enter her service; but this 
proposition Maria never listened to, because 
she would not leave her father. 

It happened that Amelia’s birth-day was on 
the first of May. When the season returned, 
Maria was desirous to make some offering, ex- 
pressive of her gratitude. -During the winter, 
James had made some very elegant baskets, of 
the neatest patterns, and finest workmanship. 
The handsomest one he reserved for his dar- 
ling daughter. Maria proposed to fill it with 
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the choicest flowers, and carry it to the young 
Countess. Her father readily granted his per- 
mission; and wishing to make the basket wor- 
thy of its destination, he neatly wove in the 
initials of Amelia’s name, and the crest of her 
family. 

When the morning arrived, Maria filled the 
basket with a great variety of flowers, tastefully 
arranged among green leaves, to give an addi- 
tional effect to their lively colours. The sides 
were adorned with verdant moss, through 
which a rose-bud here and there peeped out ; 
and the initials of Amelia were surrounded by 
a little garland of lillies-of-the-valley, forget- 
me-nots, and amaranths. The fresh rose-buds, 
the verdant moss, and the mingled lillies, vio- 
lets, and amaranths, formed a most beautiful 
contrast to the snow-white materials, of which 
the neat little basket was formed. Even her 
fther, old as he was, could not help smiling 
with delight ; and when she was ready to de- 
part, he said, ‘“‘ Wait a little longer, and let me 
idmire it.” 

When Maria arrived at the castle, the wait- 
ig-maid was dressing Amelia’s hair. The 
oung Countess was transported with joy; she 
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could hardly find words to express her admira- 
tion of the elegant basket, and the tasteful ar- 
rangement of the flowers. ‘‘ What a good, kind 
girl you are!” she said: ‘‘ I am afraid you have 
robbed your own garden to make me this beau- 
tiful present. And your father, too, how much 
I am obliged to him! I never in my life saw 
so handsome a basket. Come with me, while 
I show it to my mother.” As she spoke, she 
took Mazia affectionately by the hand, and led 
her to her mother’s apartment. The moment 
she opened the door, she exclaimed eagerly, 
‘‘Ah, mamma! mamma! see what a beautiful 


present Maria has brought me! Did you ever 
in your life see such a pretty basket, or such 
handsome flowers ?” 


‘* It is indeed superb,” replied the Countess; 
“T wish I could have a picture of it. This 
basket, and these flowers still wet with dev, 
deserve to be painted by a first-rate artist. 
This offering does honour to Maria’s taste, as 
well as to her goodness of heart.” 

The lady made a sign to Amelia to fol 
low her.to the next room, and asked Maria to 
wait till they returned. She then told het 
daughter that she wished her to make Maria 
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some present; and asked what she thought 
would best please her. 

After thinking a moment, Amelia replied, 
“If you are willing, my dear mother, I will 
give her my pretty green gown, covered with 
red and white flowers. She is so fond of flow- 
ers, that [am sure she will like it; and you 
know it is almost new.” ‘ You are right,” 
replied the Countess; ‘‘a robe covered with 
nosegays is a very suitable gift to a little gar- 
dener.”’ 

As they returned to the room where Maria 
had been left, she added, ‘‘ My daughter, I 
will leave you to thank this good girl for both 
of us, and to take care that these flowers do 
not lose their freshness. We shall have a great 
deal of company to dinner to-day ; and this bas- 
ket must be the chief ornament of the table.” 

Amelia then went out with Maria, and asked 
her waiting-maid to bring the green gown from 
her wardrobe. Tioinette made some hesitation ; 
“Do you wish to wear that gown to-day?” she 
asked. ‘* No,”’ answered the young lady, “I 
wish to give it to Maria.”” “To Maria!” ex- 
claimed Toinette; ‘‘ Pray, does your mother 
know of your intention?” ‘ Certainly she 
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does,” replied Amelia; ‘‘ Will you have the 
goodness to bring it, as I desired you?” 

Toinette could hardly conceal her rage ; for 
she had always hoped to have that gown for 
herself, when her young mistress had done with 
it. She opened the door of the wardrobe with 
a violent jerk. ‘I can’t bear the sight of that 
little gardener!” thought she; ‘It is plain 
every body in the house likes her better than 
they do me. I always wanted this pretty gown; 
and I am sure I have the best right to it. | 
hate that girl and her flowers. 1 dare say my 
young mistress will have her for a waiting- 
maid, next thing. I wish I could scratch her 
eyes out.” 

However, Toinette was deceitful as well as 
wicked. She concealed her anger, and brought 
the dress with all possible politeness. ‘‘ Dear 
Maria, said the young Countess, ‘‘I have re- 
ceived more costly presents than yours; but 
never one which gave me so much pleasure. 
The flowers on this robe are not as handsome 
as those you gathered for me; but I hope you 
will not refuse to accept it, as a proof of my 
regard. Remember me when you wear it ; and 
do not forget to express my respect and grati- 
tude to your good father.” 
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Maria could not refuse a gift offered so 
kindly. She kissed Amelia’s hand, thanked 
her, and departed. 

Toinette could not quite conceal her ill-hu- 
mour; but when her young mistress gently 
inquired what was the matter, she denied that 
any thing troubled her. 

Maria was quite delighted with her beautiful 
gown, and hastened to show it to her father ; 
but he was too wise to be much pleased with 
the present. He shook his head, and said, 
‘“T almost wish you had not carried that flower- 
basket to the castle. I am much obliged to 
the Countess for her kindness; but this gown 
is handsomer than your companions wear ; it 
may, therefore, inspire envy in them, and per- 
haps it will excite vanity in you. Modesty and 
propriety are more becoming to young girls, 
than the richest clothing, or the most elegant 
ornaments.” 

Maria was a little disappointed to find that 
her father was sorry for the present she had 
received. She looked again and again at the 
pretty flowers on the robe, and then folded it 
up carefully and put it in her bureau. She had 
scarcely closed the drawer, when Amelia came 
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running in, quite out of breath. ‘Oh, Maria! 
exclaimed she: “ My 


? 


what have you done?’ 
mother’s diamond-ring is lost—and no mortal 
has been in her chamber, but you and me. 
Oh, give it back to me quick, before the cir- 
cumstance becomes known.” At these words, 
Maria turned pale with fear. ‘‘ How can you 
accuse me of such a dreadful thing?’ she re- 
plied:. ‘I did not stir from the place where 
you left me; and I did not even see a ring.” 
“Oh, Maria,” repeated the young Countess, 
“if you took this ring, I am sure it was be- 
cause you did not know its value. It costa 
thousand crowns.”’ 

At this Maria burst into tears. ‘“I know 
not what you would have me say,’ rejoined 
she: ‘‘I have told you the truth. Never in 
my life did I touch any thing that belonged to 
another person. I should think it just as wick- 
ed to steal six cents as a thousand crowns,” 

At this moment James, came in from the 
garden. When he learned the crime of which 
his daughter had been accused, he trembled, 
and was so faint, that he was obliged to take 
hold of a chair to support himself. ‘* Maria,” 
said he, ‘‘perhaps you do not know that the 
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laws punish such a fault with death. If in an 
unhappy moment, you were tempted by the 
sight of these sparkling stones, and forgot the 
commands of your God, and the instructions 
of your father, do not make your fault worse 
by denying it—confess it frankly, and give 
back this unlucky ring.” 

Maria, weeping and sobbing, replied, ‘‘I do 
solemnly assure you, my father, I have not seen 
any ring. Even if I had found one in the street, 
I should not have rested, till I had returned it 
to the owner. Indeed, indeed, [I speak the 
truth. You know that I never took even an 
apple, or a flower, that belonged to another ; 
nor have you ever known me to tell you a lie.” 
Then kneeling, and looking solemnly toward 
heaven, she added, ‘I call God to witness that 
I do not know what has become of this ring.” 

The tears started on James’s cheeks, as he 
answered, ‘‘ My child, I cannot doubt that you 
speak the truth. Trust in God, and fear noth- 
ing. Wickedness is the only thing we ought 
to dread. If the whole world blame us, our 


Heavenly Father will have compassion upon 
us; and sooner or later, your innocence will 
be proved.” 
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Amelia could not restrain her tears. ‘‘ [can 
no longer believe Maria guilty,’’ said she ; ‘‘but 
unfortunately there are a great many circum- 
stances against her. My mother is very posi- 
tive that she laid the ring on her little work- 
table a few moments before I entered with 
Maria. No other person came into the room ; 
and Maria was left there alone. . As soon as 
we were gone, my mother began to dress her- 
self; and when she had done, her ring was not 
to be found. She has searched every nook and 
corner, two or three times over. Who could 
have taken it? As yet, she has mentioned the 
circumstance to no one but myself; for, though 
she believed Maria was a good girl, she was 
afraid this brilliant jewel might have tempted 
her for a moment, especially as she was igno- 
rant of its great value ; and to save her trouble, 
she was very desirous to have her loss kept 
secret. But it will be impossible to hide the 
circumstance much longer. My father is ex- 
pected every moment. He gave this ring to 
my mother, on the day I was born; and she 
has worn it at every yearly festival since. He 
will be sure to ask where it is. Adieu, I be- 
lieve you are innocent; but how can I make 
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others believe it?” As she said this, she went 
out, with tears in her eyes. 

James remained motionless on his seat, his 
head resting on his hand, and his eyes fixed 
on the ground, while the tears flowed fast down 
his cheeks. Maria threw herself at his feet. 
‘My father,” she exclaimed, ‘“ you surely be- 
lieve that 1am innocent of all this? Indeed, 
indeed I am.” The unhappy parent looked 
at her earnestly for a moment, as if reading the 
truth in her eyes. ‘‘ Yes, Maria,’”’ he replied, 
“T am sure you are guiltless; for falsehood 
could not look so pure and candid.” ‘ But 
what will become of us if the Count refuses to 
believe me?’ asked the anxious girl: “If I 
could suffer all alone, I should not care; but I 
shall be the means of bringing you into trouble.” 
“ Let us place our trust in Divine Providence,” 
replied her father: ‘‘ Not a hair of our heads 
falls to the ground without his permission. Ev- 
ery thing that happens comes from God, and 
is intended for our good. If we are afflicted 
in this world, it is to make us more fit for ano- 
ther. Whatever evil may threaten us, let us 


not utter a single word that our consciences 
may disapprove. Perhaps we shall be separ- 
lla 
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ated, my beloved child; and your father will 
no longer be able to comfort and encourage 
you. But trust in your Heavenly Father. He 
is the protector of the innocent; and He will 
never leave you.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when 
the door was opened rudely, and the officer of 
justice entered. Maria uttered a loud cry, and 
clung to her father’s neck. The constable or- 
dered them to be conveyed to separate prisons, 
and a guard placed round the house, until eve- 
ry part of it had been thoroughly searched. As 
they tore Maria from her father’s bosom, she 
fainted away, and they carried her off senseless. 
The curiosity of the neighbours was excited, 
and a crowd followed to the prison. Some of 
the wicked and envious were pleased at a good 
man’s misfortune. They cried out, ‘‘ Now we 
know how it was that he afforded to live so 
much better than we could.” But by far the 
greater part of the villagers were deeply affect- 
ed, and expressed a full belief that God would 
make their innocence appear. The children 
cried and murmured. “It is not right to put 
them in prison,” said they. ‘‘ They were both 
very good tous. Ah, now James will give us 
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no more fruit, and Maria will give us no more 
pretty flowers.” 

When poor Maria came to her senses, and 
found herself ina dungeon, she sobbed, and 
wrung her hands, and prayed; and, at last, 
wearied out with grief and terror, she threw 
herself down upon a heap of straw, and her 
eyelids closed in peaceful slumber. When she 
awoke, it was night, and she could distinguish 
none of the objects around her. It was some 
time before she recollected where she was. 
The history of the ring seemed like a horrid 
dream. At first she thought she was in her 
own little bed at home; but the noise of the 
chains upon her hands soon checked her joy, 
and convinced her that she had passed through 
something worse than a frightful dream. She 
rose up suddenly, and knelt in prayer: “O, 
God, look down upon me in pity. Thou art 
the protector of innocence, and thou knowest 
that I am guiltless of this crime. But, above 
all, have pity on my poor old father! Guard 
him and comfort him !” 

At the thought of her kind parent, her voice 
was stifled by sobs; and for a long time she 
could not utter another word. 
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Suddenly, the moon, which had been hidden 
behind dark clouds, threw its clear light across 
the barred windows of the prison. By its soft 
beams, Maria could distinctly see the brick 
walls of the dungeon. A piece of square, 
rough stone, in one corner, answered for a 
table, upon which stood a brown pitcher and 
an earthen plate ; these, with a heap of straw, 
constituted all the furniture. It was a melan- 
choly sight; yet the wretched girl hailed the 
light joyfully. ‘‘ Cheerful moon!” she exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ thou comest to visit me, like an old friend. 
Alas, for the happy times, when you shone so 
bright on my chamber floor, while the vine- 
leaves at my window danced in your rays! It 
seems to me you had a happier and more pla- 
cid look than you wear while peeping through 
my iron grated window. Perhaps, at this mo- 
ment, you are shining on the gray hairs of my 
poor old father, apie he prays to God to have 
mercy upon me.’ 

As Maria bowed down her head, and wept, 
she perceived a gentle fragrance. It came 
from a little nosegay, which she had fastened 
in her handkerchief that morning. ‘ Alas, 
poor little flowers,” she said, “are you impris- 
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oned too? What have you done to deserve it? 
But I am as innocent as you; and that is my 
only consolation. Ah, who would have thought 
this happy morning, when I gathered flowers 
from the sparkling brook, and plucked the 
choicest blossoms from my garden, that before 
night I should be locked up in a dungeon. 
Truly we have daily need to pray for God’s 
protection.” 

As she looked mournfully at the withering 
nosegay, her memory recalled the many useful 
lessons her father had taught her from flowers ; 
and it seemed as if her heart would burst. All 
at once a cloud covered the moon, and the 
dungeon was again in darkness; but in a few 
moments the clouds passed away, and the moon 
resumed her brilliancy. ‘“ Even thus,” thought 
Maria, ‘‘may innocence be overshadowed for 

awhile, but it will come forth at last in all its 
| beauty. I pray thee, Oh my Heavenly Father, 
thus to remove far away the cruel suspicions 
that are now entertained against me.”’ 

Tranquillized by these thoughts, the captive 
again laid down on her heap of straw, and 
slept in resignation and peace. She dreamed 
that she was walking by the clear moonlight 
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in a little garden, which she had never before 
seen. It was situated in the midst of a vast 
desert, full of dark pine trees. Never in her 
life had she seen such a beautiful moonlight; 
the flowers absolutely glittered, and the whole 
air was filled with their perfume. In this won- 
derful garden, she saw her dear father, smiling 
upon her most affectionately. She ran to hin, 
and throwing herself on his neck, wept for 
very joy. When she awoke, the tears still lin- 
gered on her eye-lashes. 

Early in the morning, an officer came to 
carry her before the judge. When the poor 
girl entered the room, and saw so many strange 
faces looking sternly upon her, she trembled, 
and turned very pale. To the accusation 
brought against her, she replied by ‘tears and 
sobs, and protestations of innocence. But the 
judge answered, ‘‘I cannot believe what you 
say. Nobody else entered the room. You 
must have stolen the ring; and you will fare 
the better if you avow it honestly.” 

Maria could only repeat, “I have spoken 
the truth. I never saw the ring, and I do not 
know what has become of it.” 

‘But it was seen in your hands,” continued 
the judge: ‘“ What can you say now?” 
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The prisoner replied it was impossible.-— 
Then a little bell was rung, and Toinette made 
her appearance. When she was called upon 
to swear that she spoke ‘the truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth,’ she trembled, and her heart 
beat violently. But she was hardened in wick- 
edness ; and she was afraid of being punished, 
if she acknowledged that the story she had told 
her mistress was allalie. With a bold coun- 
tenance, she made the following declaration : 
“As I came down the stairs, yesterday morn- 
ing, I passed by Maria Rode, and she had a 
sparkling ring in her hand. When she saw 
me, she seemed embarrassed, and tried to hide 


it. This seemed to me very suspicious; but I 
did not know certainly that the ladies had not 
given it to her; therefore I said nothing, until 
I was asked.” 


Maria was utterly astonished at these asser- 
tions. At first, she could only reply with sobs; 
but, at last, she said, ‘‘It is not true that you 
saw me have the ring. You know it is not 
true. What is your motive for telling such a 
wicked falsehood, and making me so wretched? 
Tam sure I never did you any harm.” But 
Toinette hated Maria, because she had been 
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such a favorite at the castle; and she persisted 
in her testimony. The judge then said, “ You 
see all the circumstances prove vour guilt. It 
only remains for you to acknowledge it.” 

Maria still affirmed that she could not say 
any thing different from what she had already 
said. She was carried back to her dungeon, 
where she passed the night in alternate prayers 
and tears. 

The next day, she was again brought before 
the tribunal. In a severe tone, the judge said, 
‘*You are now to choose between life and 
death ; and 1 advise you to reflect well before 
you speak. You deserve to die; but if you 
will acknowledge where you have hidden the 
ring, I promise you forgiveness.” Maria still 
persisted that she was innocent. “If you will 
not have pity en yourself, at least compassion- 
ate your father’s grey hairs,” continued the 
judge: ‘‘It must be that he has advised you 
to remain so obstinate; and he will be tried as 
an accomplice in your crime. Acknowledge 
the theft, and thus by a single word save your- 
self and your father.” 

Maria trembled so, that she came near fall- 
ing. For a minute or two, she remained silent. 
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It once crossed her mind that it was best to 
say she had taken the ring and lost it; but she 
rejected the thought immediately. In a dis- 
tinct, but troubled voice, she answered; “If I 
said I took the ring, I should tell a lie; and I 
will not tell a lie, evem to save my life. My 
father always told me to adhere to the truth, 
let what would come; I will obey him, and 
put my trust in God. But I pray you spare the 
life of my good old father. I would shed the 
last drop of my blood to save him.”’ 

These words affected the spectators deeply ; 
and even the judge was so much agitated, that 
he made a sign for her to be removed, without 
speaking another word. 

The next day, the judge went to try what 
effect he could have upon James. ‘‘ You know 
me to be a just man, if I am sometimes a se- 
vere one,” said he: ‘‘I would give a great deal 
to prove your daughter innocent; but circum- 
stances are all against her, and the testimony 
of the waiting-maid puts the question beyond 
all dispute. If the ring can be restored, all 
will yet be forgiven. Go to her yourself. You 
have great influence over her, and perhaps you 
can persuade her to confess. If she continues 
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obstinate, you will be supposed to be an ac- 
complice; and I now warn you that your own 
life will be in danger.” 

James replied, ‘I shall be most glad to have 
an opportunity to talk with my child; but I am 
very certain that she did not steal the ring, and 
of course will not confess it. If she should be 
condemned to die in her innocence, I will nev- 
ertheless thank you for giving me once more 
a chance to fold her to my heart.” 

An officer was then ordered to conduct the 
old man to Maria’s dungeon. As soon as the 
poor girl saw her beloved father, she uttered 
a cry of joy, and threw her arms around his 
neck. For some time they wept together in 
silence. At length, James began to exhort 
her to acknowledge if she had really taken the 
ring. ‘‘ Ah, my father!” exclaimed she, ‘do 
you still doubt whether I am guilty, or not! 
Alas, even the best friend I have in the world 
believes me to be a thief.’”’ Be calm, my dear 
child,” said he; ‘I have no doubt of your in- 
nocence ; I ask these questions merely for the 
satisfaction of others.” 

He looked upon her in silent sadness for a 
few minutes. Her sufferings had been so se- 
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vere, that in the course of three days she had 
entirely lost her bright expression of health 
and happiness. Her cheeks were thin; her 
eyes swoln, and red with weeping; and the 
long glossy hair, which she used to arrange 
with the most perfect neatness, now lay neg- 
lected and tangled upon her shoulders. ‘‘ My 
poor child!’ exclaimed James, “ It has pleas- 
ed God to try you most severely. But I fear 
a misfortune still more dreadful—this young 
head may be condemned to fall beneath the 
axe.” ‘That is my last fear,” replied Maria ; 
“it is for your gray hairs I tremble. Believe 
me, my dear father, I have no fear of death. 
I shall see my good mother in heaven. Were 
it not for leaving you alone, I should earnestly 
desire to go away from this wicked world.” 
These words touched the old man’s heart. 
He wept like an infant. ‘‘God be praised!” 
said he, joining his hands, and looking upward 
fervently: ‘Thanks be to Him, for having 
made you so resigned to your cruel fate. IfI 
must lose my only, my beloved child, in this 
dreadful way, I too will try to say, from my 
heart, ‘ Thy will be done.’ It is better to die 
innocent, than live to be corrupted by a selfish 
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world. You are pure as an infant, my daugh- 
ter; and ‘of such are the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
But good as you now are, you might perhaps 
have been corrupted by bad example, had you 
lived to number many years. He who made 
you, alone knows when it is best to call you 
home.” A torrent of tears interrupted his 
words. After a short silence, he continued: 
** Toinette has given false evidence, which may 
cost you your life; but let me beseech you to 
leave this world with a heart at peace with 
every one. Can you forgive her, and think of 
all your misfortunes as intended by your Heav- 
enly Father, for your soul’s good ?”’ 

Maria solemnly promised that she would 
earnestly pray for such holy feelings. ‘‘ God 
bless you, my daughter,”’ he replied: ‘‘ With 
such a state of mind, you wil! be far happier 
chained in this miserable dungeon, than she 
can be, dressed in silks and laces at the castle.” 

The officer now appeared to conduct James 
back to his solitary prison. “Maria threw her- 
self on her father’s bosom, and he folded her 
warmly to his heart. ‘‘ Farewell, my darling 
child,” said he: If I am not again permitted to 
see you, receive my blessing, and my thanks 
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for all your kindness to me. We shall soon 
meet in a better world; for if you die thus, I 
shall not long survive you.” 

The officer told him it was time to go; but 
the poor girl clung to him with all her strength. 
The weeping parent disengaged himself from 
her arms, as gently as he could, and Maria fell 
senseless on the little heap of straw. 

When James was carried before the judge, 
he raised his right hand to Heaven, and said, 
“In the presence of that God who made us, I 
solemnly swear that I believe my daughter to 
be innocent of this crime.” 

‘‘T am almost persuaded to believe the same,” 
replied the jndge; ‘but [ must pass sentence 
according to the law, not according to my own 
feelings.” 

All the inhabitants of Echbourg waited anx- 
iously for the issue of the trial; for in those 
days robbery was punished with cruel severity. 
The Count wished in his heart to find Maria 
innocent; but Toinette insisted so strongly 


upon having seen the ring in her hand, that he 

could not believe as he wished. His wife and 

daughter, with tears in their eyes, intreated 

that the young girl’s life might be saved; and 
12a 
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night and day, the poor old gardener, in his 
lonely cell, prayed that God would protect the 
innocent from injustice. Maria» had calmly 
made up her mind to die ; every time she heard 
the sound of the jailor’s keys, she supposed he 
had come to announce her condemnation. 

One day, Toinette observed some men cut- 
ting down the shrubbery, and mowing the rank 
grass, around the place of execution. Bad as 
she was, this sight made her very sick; and 
she trembled so, that she could hardly stand. 
She dreamed frightful, bloody dreams, that 
night; and the next day, the servants observed 
she was very pale, and refused to eat. But still 
this wicked girl could not summon resolution 
to confess the dreadful lie she had told. 

At last it was known through the village, 
that the Count, in consideration of Maria’s for- 
mer good character, and the impossibility of 
proving her guilty, had simply banished her 
and her father from his territories. What little 
furniture and clothing they had was taken to 
pay the expenses of the Jaw-suit. 

Toinette was very glad tc vet rid of her ri- 
val in this way; for if she had died, she would 
have feared the terrors of her own conscience. 
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All her remorse passed away, and her old feel- 
ings of spite against the young gardener re- 


turned. 

The young Countess had one day said to her 
waiting-maid, ‘I wish you would remove this 
unlucky flower-basket from my room; the sight 
of it makes me very sad.’ ‘Toinette carried it 
toher own chamber. On the morning when 
James and his daughter, conducted by an offi- 
cer of justice, passed through the village for 
the last time, she took the basket in her hand, 
and stood by the road-side to wait for them. 

When they approached, she threw the bas- 
ket at them, saying, ‘“‘ There, take your won- 
drous fine present! My lady bids me say she 
never wants to see any thing, that came from 
such hands as yours.” 

The tear came to Maria’s eyes, as she stoop- 
ed to pick up the basket; but she made no an- 
swer. As she passed along, she often looked 
back to catch a glimpse of the little garden, 
where she had enjoyed so much. But her 
pretty home, the castle, and the village church, 
were soon hidden behind the hills. 

When they arrived atthe forest, which bound- 
ed the Count’s territories, the officer left them. 
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The old man sat down on a moss-covered rock, 
under the shelter of a great oak tree, and fold- 
ed his daughter to his heart. ‘‘Let us be 
thankful for a fate so much better than we dared 
to hope,” said he: ‘‘ And first of all, let us re- 
turn thanks to God, that we are again permit- 
ted to breathe the fresh air, and look on the 
blessed sky. Let us praise Him that we are 
spared to each other.’’ ‘They knelt down to- 
gether, beside that ancient oak, and united in 
earnest prayer. When they arose, their hearts 
were comforted and strengthened. 

Before they had gone far, they met one of 
the Count’s servants, who had been in the 
woods, hunting deer for his master. ‘‘ Good 
morning, James,” said he: ‘ Ah, it is cruel 
thus to send you away from your pleasant home, 
in your old age.” ‘‘God orders all things 
well,” replied the gardener: *‘ His watchful 
love is always over us. We ought to consider 
no place our home but heaven.” “ Now tell 
me frankly,’ said the kind huntsman, “ have 
you any money to buy food?” ‘A good con- 
science, and this empty basket, is all I own in 
the world,” replied the old man; “ but I amin 
good health; and, thanks to my father, I know 
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how to get my living by weaving baskets.” 
“And where are you going?” asked the other. 
“ Where God conducts,” replied James. 

The huntsman drew a purse from his pocket: 
“Take these few pieces of money,’ said he; 
“T wish there was more of it. And take this 
strong oak stick to support you when you are 
weary.” The gardener took the staff thank- 
fully, but refused the money, because he had 
no hopes of ever being able to repay it. ‘‘ But 
you must take it,” insisted his companion: “I 
do not lend it; I give it. I have just received 
payment of a small debt which I never expected 
toget. I do nogmeed the money; and you 
may regard it Ys by Providence.” ‘ Then 
I will accept it, with gratitude,” answered 
James: ‘‘God will repay you for your kind- 
ness. This meeting with you strengthens my 
confidence, that He will provide for us daily, 
as he does for the birds of the air, and the flow- 
ers of the field.” ‘‘ Farewell, honest James; 
farewell, good Maria,” said the huntsman: “I 
have always believed you were honest and 
good, and I believe so still. You will yet see 
the old proverb fulfilled, ‘Integrity survives all 
things.’ God bless you! Farewell.” 
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Hand in hand, the exiles passed through the 
wide forest. They travelled more than fifty 
leagues, without finding any prospect of em- 
ployment. Their little stock of money was ex- 
hausted, and they were obliged to beg for food. 
A bit of dry bread dipped in the brook was 
often all they had for dinner; and after passing 
the whole day without any warm food, they 
were happy to get permission to sleep in a barn. 

One day, after having pursued their route 
over woody mountains for a long time, without 
perceiving any human habitation, the old man’s 
strength began to fail. Faint and exhausted, 
he fell upon the ground. aria, trembling and 
alarmed, searched everywhere for a few drops 
of water; but in vain. She called aloud for 
assistance, and received no answer except the 
echoes from the rocks. She ran to the top of 
a neighbouring hill, to see if she could discover 
any house. To her great joy, she perceived 
smoke rising from a cottage chimney, deep’ 
down in the valley. She ran toward it, and 
entering all out of breath, she fell on her knees, 
and sobbed out, ‘ Will nobody come to help 
my dying father?” The old farmer and his 
wife were kind, worthy people, and the sight o! 
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the poor girl’s distress touched their hearts. 
As soon as they understood what was the mat- 
ter, the woman said to her husband, “ Pray put 
the horse to the wagon, as quick as you can, 
and bring this unfortunate old man home.” 
The farmer made haste to harness his horse, 
while his wife put some mats and pillows into 
~ the wagon, and gave Maria a bottle of cordial, 
and a vial of cold vinegar to bathe her father’s 
head. Knowing that the farmer would be 
obliged to go a round-about way, the anxious 
girl darted across the valley and over the hill, 
in the same direction she came. When she 
arrived, she found the old man a little revived, 
sitting with his back against a tree. A few 
drops of the cordial strengthened him, and en- 
abled him to bear his removal to the cottage in 
the valley. A comfortable bed was made for 
him, and nourishing food provided. As the 
illness of poor James had been entirely owing 
to hunger and fatigue, he soon began to re- 
cover his health. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of their hospitable host and hostess. 
The freshest eggs, and the plumpest pigeons, 
were reserved for the invalid; and, one day, 
instead of going to a neighbouring fair, accord- 
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ing to their annual custom, they laid out all the 
money they intended to spend there in pur- 
chasing wine for their guest. At this generos- 
ity, Maria could not help bursting into tears, 
‘Oh how shall I be sufficiently thankful to God 
for having found such kindness where I least 
expected it?’ she exclaimed. The grateful 
girl was constantly by her father’s bed side, 
but she never allowed herself to be idle for a 
moment. Early in the morning, and late in 
the evening, she was knitting and sewing for 
the good farmer and his wife. 

As soon as James was able to sit up, he sent 
his daughter into the woods to gather a bundle 
of osiers, that he might make a handsome bas- 
ket for his worthy hostess. It was curiously 
woven with green and pure white twigs, repre- 
senting the little cottage and the trees around 
it. The farmer and his wife were delighted 
with it, and took not a little pride in riding. 
round to show it to their neighbours. 

As soon as James was able to walk, he said 
to his friends, “ We have troubled you long 
enough. It is time for me and my daughter 
to depart.”” “And why should you go?” said 
they: ‘The leaves are beginning to fall, and 
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winter is not far off. You will be sick again, if 
you begin to travel. I hope you are not weary 
of staying with us.” ‘ IT have been most happy 
under your roof, my excellent friends,” replied 
James ; “but I shall now be able to earn my 
living, and it is not right for me to be depend- 
ent upon you.” 

“Very well,” rejoined the farmer’s wife, 
“you may support yourself, if you choose. I 
want Maria to sew and knit for me; for I am 
old, and have no daughter of my own. In win- 
ter you can weave baskets; and in summer, my 
husband will hire you to work on the farm. All 
the women, who have seen my handsome bas- 
ket, are wild to have one like it. You may 
hire this little room, where you now sleep, and 
manage things in your own way.” 

This proposal was most gratefully accepted. 
Every day the farmer and his wife were more 
wand more pleased with the intelligence of hon- 
Pest James, and with the industrious habits and 
modest manners of Maria. 

The farmer had a good deal of uncultivated 
land; and James offered to transform a portion 
of it into an orchard and garden. During the 
autumn, he made some necessary preparations ; 
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and as soon as the spring returned, he arranged 
the beds, and laid out the walks in the neatest 
manner. With some of the money, which he 
obtained by basket making, he bought flower- 
seeds and a few bulbs for Maria. Before many 
months had passed away, she was again mis- 
tress of a beautiful garden, the pride of all the 
country round. Every thing prospered under 
James’ skilful management; and a thousand 
times over, the farmer blessed the hour when 
he had given him shelter. 

Under these happy influences the old gar- 
dener recovered all his wonted cheerfulness. 
The peasants liked nothing better than to gath- 
er arouud him, during the mild summer eve- 
nings, and listen to the wise conversation of 
Father James, as they called him. Thus, in 
the bosom of innocence and peace, three pleas- 
ant years passed away. But when the autumn 
leaves begari to fall for a third time, and the, 
shadows lengthened in the fields, it became — 
evident that the old man was failing rapidly. 
Unwilling to grieve his daughter, he concealed 
his illness as long as he could; but at last 
it became necessary to summon a physician. 
When Maria asked if he considered her father 
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in danger, he told her that he had a consump- 
tion, and that a man of his advanced age could 
not be expected to struggle with it long. The 
poor girl felt as if her heart was breaking; but 
she made a strong effort to conceal her sorrow, 
well knowing how much it would distress the 
invalid. She devoted her whole soul to his ser- 
vice. She tried to read his wishes in his eyes, 
so that he never need ask for any thing. All 
night long she was at his bed-side. If her kind 
friends prevailed upon her to lie down for a 
little while, she could not sleep. If her father 
coughed, or made the least motion, she hastily 
sprung up, to inquire how he was. It was she, 
who fixed his pillows, and gave him all his 
medicines. She read the Bible to him, and 
prayed with him. Before him, she tried to be 
uniformly cheerful; but when he slept she could 
not restrain her grief. The tears streamed 
down her cheeks while she prayed, “O, my 
Heavenly Father, spare him to me this once; 
if it be but for a little while.” 

The good old man talked of his approaching 
death with perfect serenity; but Maria could 
not listen to him with calmness. -‘‘ Do not talk 
thus, my dear father,’’ she would say; ‘‘I can- 
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not bear it. What will become of me if you 
die? I shall be left all alone in the world.” 
‘‘You have a Father in the Heavens, who 
wil do more and better for you than I can ask 
or think,” replied the invalid. ‘‘ The necessity 
of gaining your own subsistence is no cause 
for anxiety. ‘I'he little birds find their nourish- 
ment; and He who provides for them will take 
care of you. We need very little in this world ; 
all that is worth thinking about is how to pre- 
pare for another. I have no wish for you, ex- 
cept that you may always remain innocent and 
good. Maria, I have one thing to say to you; 
and I want you to promise that if you are ever 
tempted to do wrong, you will remember the 
advice I gave on my death-bed. Never say, or 
do, or think, any thing which you would blush 
to have your father know. Read your Bible, 
and think often of God. What he does, is al- 
ways for our good, though it may at the time 
appear mysterious. When I fainted in the for- 
est, it seemed as if our afflictions were more 
than we could bear; but Divine Providence 
made that very illness the means of our finding 
this happy asylum. It was a dreadful thing to 
be driven from our native village, in poverty 
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and shame; but had you continued to be a fa- 
vorite with the ladies at the castle, I am afraid 
you would not have been so industrious, meek, 
and pious, as you now are. God does beiter 
for us than we can do for ourselves. I have a 
deep conviction that He will answer my prayers, 
and that your innocence will yet be fully proved. 
But, my dearest daughter, if misfortunes crowd 
upon you, always believe that Providence 
guides you in real mercy; and that your situa- 
tion, however painful, is the most salutary for 
your character, the most likely to lead you to 
eternal happiness. The skilfnl gardener varies 
his soil according to his plants, and cultivates 
each in the peculiar manner most likely to bring 
out all its beauties; even thus, does our Heav- 
enly Father place every man in the situation 
most likely to promote his improvement in gen- 
uine goodness. Even my death, much as it 
will afflict you, may be converted into a biess- 
ing. Why do you weep so bitterly, when I 
speak of dying? I regard it asa blessed change. 
I shall again meet your good mother. Oh Ma- 
ria, try to be like her; and then when you die, 
perhaps we may be allowed to come together, 
and guide vou to the angels.” 
We 
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A day or two after this conversation, the 
curate came to administer the sacrament to the 
dying man. During the holy service, his ven- 
erable face seemed absolutely radiant with re- 
ligious faith and hope. He afterward slept 
quietly. When he awoke, he asked Maria to 
read in the New Testament; for he loved to 
hear her low, soft voice. When she had fin- 
ished, he prayed fervently that God would 
bless and protect her. ‘Again I thank you, 
my dear child,’”’ said he, ‘‘for the filial love, 
which has been my consolation under all trials. 
Remember what I predict. Even in this world, 
you will not go unrewarded. I have nothing 
to leave you, but this book and my blessing. 
But the blessing of a father, who puts his con- 
fidence in God, is worth more to a child, who 
deserves it, than all the riches of the universe. 
Keep this Testament as a remembrancer of me. 
It cost but a mere trifle; but had I gold as 
abundant as the summer flowers, I could buy 
nothing of more value; for the Word of God 
has power to save all, who believe in it sin- 
cerely.” 

Toward morning, he said, “I feel oppressed. 
Open the window a litile. My child, 1 am go- 
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ing from you; but we shall meet again.” As 
he finished these words, he fell back upon his 
pillow, and seemed tosleep. Maria had never 
seen any person die, and she had no idea that 
her father was gone. But after watching some 
time, she was troubled to see him so motionless. 
She hastened to wake her friends; and they 
told her the old man already lived in another 
world. It was heart-breaking to witness the 
sorrow of the desolate orphan. She kissed her’ 
father’s cold face a thousand times, and wept, 
and prayed, and sobbed. No persuasions could 
induce her to leave the body. She watched by 
it all the day and ail the night. In the morn- 
ing she gathered a nosegay of violets and rose- 
mary, and placed in the hand of him, who in 
his life-time had taken such pleasure in flowers. 
As the funeral passed through the neighbour- 
ing village, every body pitied the poor girl who 
looked so pale and heart-broken. 

James was buried in the corner of the church- 
yard, under the shade of two dark firs. Here 
Maria always spent a portion of every Sabbath. 
‘**T can nowhere pray so fervently as on my | 
father’s grave,”’ said she: ‘‘ Here I forget every 
thing in the world, and feel as if I were already 
in heaven.” 
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After the death of her excellent parent, Ma- 
ria experienced some sad trials. The farmer’s 
only son came home, and being about to marry 
a pretty heiress, he persuaded his father to give 
up the farm to him, keeping only one room in 
the house to himself. His young wife proved 
to be a very selfish, bad-tempered woman. She 
grudged the worthy old people every mouthful 
they ate, and scolded Maria from morning till 
night. She would not allow her comfortable 
food, and was always complaining that she did 
not work hard enough. Her kind-hearted old 
friends were grieved at all this; but it was not 
in their power to make her any happier. 

In this dilemma, she applied to the good 
curate for advice. He told her it would not do 
for her to remain there; for it was evident that 
she was killing herself with hard work and 
scanty food. But he advised her not to be rash 
—to put her confidence in God, and wait pa- 
tiently a little while for better prospects. Un- 
der these circumstances, her father’s grave 
became Maria’s favorite place of refuge. She 
planted a rose-bush at the foot of the simple 
white cross, and every leisure moment she could 
get, she came to watch its growth. 
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When the 25th of July arrived, it seemed 
more gloomy than all other days of the year; 
for it was her father’s birth-day, and she had 
always been accustomed to commemorate it by 
some little festival; even when they had been 
the poorest, she had put on her best table-cioth, 
adorned with a few vases of flowers. Wishing 
still to pay some tribute of respect to his mem- 
ory, she took her unlucky basket, the compan- 
ion of her wanderings, and having filled it with 
fresh flowers, she placed it on his grave, accord- 
ing to the beautiful custom of Catholic coun- 
tries. ‘The next day, a most unfortunate acci- 
dent happened. While all hands were at work 
in the meadow, gathering hay, a large piece of 
new cloth, which had been whitening on the 
grass, a few steps from the house, disappeared. 
The young farmer’s ill-natured wife did not 
perceive her loss till late in the afiernoon. She 
had a very suspicious temper; and she had 
heard about the diamond ring. A little after 
sunset, Maria came in from the fields, with her 
rake on her shoulder, and a brown pitcher in 
her hand. She was very hungry and tired. 


The moment her weary foot rested on the door- 
step, her young mistress flew at her in a great 
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fury, accusing her of stealing the cloth. Maria, 
in the gentlest manner, replied that it was im- 
possible she could have taken it, because she 
had not left the meadow since early in the morn- 
ing. ‘Don’t tell me!” exclaimed the vixen: 
“You are the thief. I suppose you think I 
don’t know that you stole a diamond ring, and 
came very near losing your head for it. March 
off, directly! You shall not enter this house 
again.” ‘The poor girl begged that she might 
at least have some supper to eat, and be allow- 
ed to stay till morning. ‘‘ You shall not stay 
another hour,” said the violent woman: ‘“ You 
may pick up all your duds, and be gone. The 
old fulks will take your part, of course ; I wish, 
in my soul, I could pack them off with you.” 
Maria, without offering another word, tied 
up what little clothing she had in her handker- 
chief, and bade them farewell; asking no fur- 
ther indulgence, except leave to see her aged 
benefactors. The old couple wept bitterly to 
think it was no longer in their power to protect 
the persecuted orphan. The few cents they 
had in their pockets they gave cheerfully. 
* Adieu, my dear child,” said they: ‘‘ Try to 
keep up your courage. Surely the blessing of 
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so good a father will not be lost; and you will 
yet be happy. Think of us often; and remem- 
ber we had the will to take care of you, though 
we no longer had the power.” 

Slowly and sadly, Maria departed with her 
little bund!e under her arm. Her first thought 
was to visit her father’s grave. ‘T'wilight was 
fast settling into evening, and it was a long 
walk to the church-yard: When she arrived, 
the clear moon shone brightly among the dark 
branches of the fir trees, and distinctly illumi- 
nated the white cross, the rose-bush, and the 
little basket of flowers. All was calm and si- 
lent, when this poor, unfortunate orphan knelt 
beside her parent’s grave. ‘‘Oh, my good fa- 
ther,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ how thankful I am, 
that you are not alive to share my sorrows. 
You at least are happy. But I—oh, never was 
Iso miserable as I am at this moment! During 
my first disgrace, when the moon shone through 
the bars of my dungeon, you were alive to com- 
fort me. Now the same moon smiles sweetly 
on your grave! Poor, persecuted, and dis- 
couraged, I am all alone in this wide world. 
I must lose even the last comfort I had—the 
consolation of coming here to weep.’ At this 
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thought, her tears redoubled. ‘‘Oh God of 
mercy!” she continued, ‘‘have pity on me! 
Thou canst bring light in the darkest hour. 
Oh would that I might be allowed to follow my 
dear parents; for I am very weary of this 
world.” 

For several moments, she remained sobbing 
and silent. ‘‘ Where shall I go at this time of 
night?” thought she: ‘* Every body will look 
suspiciously on a poor girl driven from her 
home at this hour. Here is an old tomb-stone ; 
I will lean against it and sleep, ifI can. Per- 
haps this is the last time I shall see my father’s 
grave. To-morrow I must go away. Where 
shall I go? Oh, Heavenly Father, guide my 
steps!’’ She covered her face, and sobbed out, 
‘Would that some good angel would teach me 
what I ought to do!” 

Suddenly she heard a gentle voice, saying, 
** Maria! Maria!’”’ She raised her eyes, and 
saw a beautiful figure, standing near her, in the 
moonshine. ‘ Do not be alarmed, dear Maria,” 
continued the kind voice: ‘If I were a good 
spirit, I should do you no harm. ButI am not 
an angel. I am a friend, come to assist you. 
Don’t you know Amelia?’ Maria uttered a 
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loud exclamation of surprise and joy. ‘‘ How 
came you here ?’’ she asked, ‘‘ so far from Ech- 
bourg Castle?” 

‘J will tell you presently,” replied the young 
Countess. Then stooping down, she folded 
the orphan in her arms, and wept. My poor, 
good girl,” said she, ‘“‘ you have suffered most 
cruelly—most unjustly: It was indeed an un- 
grateful return for the pleasure I received from 
your beautiful little basket of flowers. But 
your innocence is now made clear. Can you 
forgive us, Maria?” 

The orphan replied, ‘‘ Appearances were so 
much against me, that I could not blame you. 
I only remembered how kind you had always 
been to me until this sad affair happened. My 
greatest trouble was, that my father’s benefac- 
tors could believe us capable of such a crime.” 
Amelia cast a melancholy glance upon the 
grave. ‘‘Good, honest old man!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ From my earliest infancy, I loved 
him. He made the first little basket I €ver had; 
and his fingers wove this beautiful present for 
my birth-day. I hoped to have seen his vener- 
able face once more, and to have asked his 
forgiveness for all we made him suffer.” Here 
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her voice became suffocated. ‘‘ Do not grieve 
thus,” said Maria: ‘‘ My father indulged no 
resentment toward you. On his death-bed he 
spoke of you all with affection and gratitude ; 
and expressed a firm conviction that, sooner or 
later, you’would believe us innocent.” 

“The God in whom he trusted,” replied 
Amelia, ‘‘has wonderfully guided me to this 
place. But my father and mother are at the 
Prince’s castle hard by. Let us go to them, 
and I will tell my story on the way. Rest sat- 
isfied, my dear Maria, we will, from henceforth, 
always take good care of you. Don’t leave the 
memorable basket. A more durable monument 
shall soon be erected to your excellent father.” 

As they walked along, arm in arm, in the 
mild moonlight, Amelia gave the following ac- 
count: ‘* The year after you were exiled, we 
left the Capital at an earlier season than usual, 
because my father had business at Echbourg. 
We arrived there in March. The weather was 
very unpleasant. One night, in particular, the 
storm was absolutely frightful. No doubt you 
remember the old pear tree, which stood in the 
middle of our garden? It was extremely old, 
and bore scarcely any fruit. The storm shat- 
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tered it, so that it was in great danger of falling. 
In the morning, my father told the servants to 
cut it down, lest it should injure the trees near 
it. My mother and I, to gratify the children, 
went out to see the operation. The great tree 
tumbled with a loud crash, and my little bro- 
thers darted forward to seize a bird’s nest, 
which they had long been anxious to get hold 
of. They examined it with eager curiosity. 
‘Oh, brother!’ cried little Augustus, ‘ what is 
this, that shines so!’ ‘It is as bright as a dia- 
mond,’ replied Albert; ‘Mother, what can this 
be?’ ‘It is my diamond ring,’ exclaimed my 
mother, in astonishment: ‘Oh poor James and 
Maria! I would gladly give the ring to repair 
the injustice we have done them.’ 

‘«Toinette looked as pale as death; but our 
old huntsman absolutely cried for joy. (This 
huntsman was he who gave James his purse 
and his oaken staff.) ‘I always believed Ma- 
ria was innocent,’ said he; ‘and now it is 
proved plain enough. The ring is found on 
the topmost branch of this high tree, where it 
was impossible for human hands to convey it. 
Beside, there was no time to put it there, had 
it been possible ; for Maria was arrested almost 
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immediately after she was accused. No doubt 
the magpies, which always love every thing 
that shines, were attracted by these sparkling 
stones, and wove them into their nest. I know 
the habits of these birds so well, I wonder I 
never thought of this before.’ 

‘* My mother answered, ‘ You are no doubt 
right in your opinion. The magpies were 
often flying around my windows. On that un- 
lucky May morning, the window was open, 
and the ring lay upon the little table directly 
under it.’ 

‘* My father was in great distress. He said 
he should never know any peace till he found 
out where you were, and made all the atone- 
ment in his power. He approached Toinette, 
who, pale and trembling, seemed unable to 
move. ‘ Wicked liar!’ he exclaimed, ‘ how 
could you have the heart to bring this misfor- 
tune on an honest old man, and his innocent 
child? Séize hold of her, men! Tie her 
hands behind her, and summon the officers to 
convey her to the same dungeon where Maria 
was kept. All she owns in the world shall be 
taken from her, and reserved for those she has 
injured so maliciously. She shall be whipped 
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as long as she can endure the lash, and then 
driven from my territories for ever.’’ The ser- 
vants were frightened; for they never before 
had seen my father so angry. Nobody seemed 
to pity ‘Toinette ; but all were ready to say she 
fared better than she deserved. ‘The news soon 
spread in the village. I never saw anybody so 
grieved ‘as the judge, who passed sentence 
against you. He said he should rather have 
given half his fortune than have been the means 
of injuring such good people. From that time, 
we thought continually of you and your father. 
Every possible means was used to discover 
your retreat ; but we could gain no tidings of 
you. 

“A few weeks since, my father found it ne- © 
cessary to come to this place, on business for 
the prince. Mother and I came with him, for 
amusement. There isa good deal of company 
at the castle to-day, and wishing to be more 
quiet, I obtained my mother’s leave to take a 
solitary ramble. The forester’s daughter ac- 
companied me. We wandered around among 
these beautiful hills, for some time, and about 
sunset we passed by the village church. The 
church-yard gate was open, and I went in, to 
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read the epitaphs. My companion asked me 
to look at a monument which a poor orphan 
girl had placed on her father’s grave. It wasa 
beautiful rose-bush in full bloom, and a basket 
filled with flowers. The basket immediately 
arrested my attention ; I examined it, and found 
it was the self-same one, which had caused your 
banishment. I asked the girl a thousand ques- 
tions. She told me how long you had lived 
here, how you watched over your dying father, 
and how highly the curate spoke of you. I 
begged her to guide me to the curate, as quick 
as possible. He told me the particulars of your 
father’s illness, and caused the sexton to be 
summoned, to bring you to us. 

“The sexton answered, ‘She is not far off, 
sir. When I went to the church to ring the 
bell, just now, I saw her, where I have often 
seen her, kneeling by her father’s grave.’ I 
immediately started to come to you. The 
curate offered to accompany me; but I told him 
I had rather see you alone. I begged him to 
go to the castle to inform my parents what had 
happened, and I would follow directly. This 
accounts for my sudden appearance, dear Ma- 
ria. You see the basket has been the means 
of good, as well as bad luck.” 
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Maria burst into tears. “It is the hand of 
Divine Providence,” she exclaimed : ‘‘ My poor 
father, in his last illness, told me that God 
could convert all my misfortunes, even his 
death, into a blessing ; and who knows whether 
you would ever have found us out, if this won- 
derful little basket had not been placed upon 
his grave. Truly, I had a sad heart when I put 
it there ; yet God has made it the means of un- 
expected good fortune. But what,’ continued 
she, ‘‘could make Yoinette treat me so cruelly? 
I am snre I never offended her.” Amelia re- 
plied, ‘‘ The servants told us that she always 
spoke ill of you, and hated you, because you 
were a favorite with us. She was particularly 
angry about the green gown, having set her 
heart upon having it herself. She thought to 
get rid of you by telling that wicked lie.—But 
here we are at the castle.” 


Maria found the Count and Countess in 
tears; for the curate had been telling them 
how she had tended her sick father, and how 
bitterly she had mourned for his death. The 
lonely orphan was received with the utmost 
affection and joy. 
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‘Poor child!” said the Count, “ how chang- 
ed she is since she came, all blooming in health 
and happiness, to bring us her basket of May 
flowers.” ‘‘She is indeed changed,” replied 
the Countess, kissing her affectionately ; ‘‘ but 
she shall never again suffer any thing, which it 
is in our power to prevent.” She drew the 
diamond ring from her finger, and gave it to 
Maria, saying, ‘“‘ Your heart is a jewel a thou- 
sand times more precious than this glittering 
bauble. You must not, however, refuse to take 
this diamond, as some reparation for the suffer- 
ings it has occasioned, and a pledge of the ma- 
ternal love, with which I will always cherish 
you. If you do not choose to wear it at your 
wedding, return it to me, and I will give you 
its value for a dowry.’’ Maria was so agitated, 
that she could not speak; but she would not 
take the valuable present. The guests at the 
castle gathered round her, every one saying 
something kind and respectful. All urged her 
to take the ring. Blushing and embarrassed, 
Maria looked at the curate, as if to ask what 
she should do. The good pastor said, ‘‘ Do as 
the Countess wishes, my child; and iry to 
make as good a use of prosperity as you have of 
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misfortune.” At these words, the orphan suf- 
fered the ring to be put on her finger; but she 
could not help crying. 

‘*T, too, havea gift to make,” said the Count: 
‘The neat house and beautiful garden at Ech- 
bourg, which you used to love so much, shall 
be your own property.” Maria knew not how 
to bear this sudden change. The heart, which 
a few hours before seemed breaking with grief, 
now swelled, almost to bursting, with excess of 
happiness. In pity to her agitated feelings, 
they did not ask any questions concerning her 
father. When supper was announced, the or- 
phan was requested to sit between the Countess 
and Amelia. With blushing timidity, she de- 
clined the honour; but the Countess took her 
by the hand, and, smiling affectionately, said, 
‘** We did not lose our daughter; we exiled her; 
and now we have found her again, it is fitting 
that we should do her honour.” As the guests 
were numerous, the old huntsman offered to 
assist in waiting at table. He could not con- 
ceal his joy. It sparkled in his eyes, and gave 
activity to all his motions. As he handed Ma- 
ria’s plate, he whispered, ‘Do you remember 
what I said in the forest? ‘Integrity survives 
all things.’”’ 
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The orphan’s heart was full. ‘‘ Ah,” thought 
she, ‘‘who that saw me driven from the farm- 
house to-night, without a mouthful to eat, would 
have dreamed that I should have supped in this 
magnificent castle? God has answered my fa- 
ther’s prayers.” 

The family retired early that night, because 
they intended to return to the Capital in the 
morrow. By sunrise, everybody was engaged 
in preparations for departure. Amelia and one 
of her young guests were busily employed in 
dressing Maria. She had been obliged to work 
so hard at the farm, that her clothes were worn 
and patched; but she was very unwilling to 
change them for one of Amelia’s dresses, say- 
ing they were quite too elegant for her. The 
young Countess insisted upon it. ‘‘ You must 
be guided by us in these matters,’’ said she: 
‘* My father wishes you to be my intimate friend 
and companion ; of course, you will stay a good 
deal with us; and you know this old clothing 
is not fit for you, under such circumstances.” 
When the orphan appeared at breakfast, the 
guests hardly recognized her; for she began to 
resume her happy looks, and her neat tasteful 
dress was very becoming. 
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Maria was exceedingly bashful ; but she sum- 
moned courage to say that she could not leave 
that part of the country, without going to thank 
the old farmer and his wife for all their kind- 
ness to her and her father. In her heart she 
resolved, as soon as she had any money of her 
own, to send for them to come and live with 
her; she did not, however, express this wish. 
She spoke of them with eloquent gratitude ; 
and, in answer to the Count’s questions, re- 
lated how they had imprudently disposed of 
their farm in their old age, and how wretchedly 
they lived with their stingy daughter-in-law. 

The Count at once said that he would order 
his carriage to pass py the farm-house, and they 
would all stop to thank the worthy people. 

A great deal of wonder was excited at the 
cottage, when a handsome carriage, with four 
fine horses, was seen to stop at the door. The 
young farmer’s wife gratified her vulgar curi- 
osity by stretching her neck out of the win- 
dow. When she saw Maria get out of the car- 
riage, nothing could exceed her astonishment 
and rage. The old people were weeding in 
their little garden, and the orphan immediately 
pointed out her benefactors. The Count and 
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Countess loaded them with thanks. ‘ Alas,” 
said the old man, ‘‘I ought rather to be grate- 
ful to honest James. A blessing seemed to 
rest upon every thing, while he was with me. 
If I had followed his counsel, I should be hap- 
pier thanI am. He told me never to put my 
estate out of my own hands. It was by his ad- 
vice that I kept this little garden; and it is 
now all my comfort. I seek among the flowers 
that tranquillity which I cannot find in the 
house.” The old lady was so bashful that she 
did not offer to talk to her noble visiters ; but 
she cried like a child, as she said to Maria, ‘‘I 
was sure your goodness would not go unre- 
warded.’’ Looking at her new clothes, she 
added, ‘‘Do you remember when you father 
was ill, he said, ‘ He that clothes the flowers of 
the field, shall He not likewise clothe you?” 
During this interview the avaricious daugh- 
ter-in-law stood at the door, muttering, and 
looking Jike a fury. The Count, observing 
her, said to the old farmer, ‘‘ My friend, I have 
a proposition to make to you. I have given 
Maria the small estate at Echbourg, where she 
and her father used to reside. She will be un- 
able to manage it alone. Why will you not 
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come and live with her?” Maria’s eyes spar- 
kled with joy, and she gave her generous ben- 
efactor a look of intense gratitude. 

The old couple frankly declared that it would 
make them perfectly happy. ‘Their son, whose 
curiosity had been excited by the carriage at 
his door, now came in from the fields. He was 
grieved to part with his aged parents; but he 
knew it was out of his power to alter his wife’s 
temper, and he therefore advised them to go 
with Maria. 

The Count and his family left them, with the 
promise that a carriage should be sent to con- 
vey them to Echbourg. 

After staying some months in the Capital, 
Maria accompanied her noble friends to her 
old home. It was a fine evening in spring, 
when she arrived at her native village. By 
the light of the setting sun, she distinguished 
the church, the castle, her home, and her be- 
loved garden. What a contrast between her 
departure and her return! Every body wel- 
comed her with joy. The judge, in particular, 
received her with parental tenderness, and 
earnestly intreated her to forgive him. 

The happy orphan hastened to visit her fa- 
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ther’s house. On the way, she met many to 
whom she used to give flowers when they were 
little children ; and they all bade God bless her. 
At the garden gate, stood the old farmer and 
his wife, impatient to fold her in their arms. 
Maria was eager to go into the house. There 
stood her father’s chair, and the little stool, on 
which she used to sit by his side. Every tree 
and every plant seemed like an old friend. The 
little apple tree was again full of blossoms. As 
the affectionate girl looked upon it, the tears 
came to her eyes. ‘‘It isa pity my excellent 
old friend could not have lived to see this 
blessed day,” said the farmer. Maria replied, 


*‘T do not weep for him. He knows a happi- 
ness the world cannot give. He always used to 
say this life was a trifling portion of our exist- 
ence ; and that it was of very little consequence 
what happened to us in this world, provided it 
made us fit for another.” 


Respected and beloved by every one, Maria 
now tasted of almost unmixed happiness. One 
day, when she was visiting Amelia, her old 
friend the judge entered suddenly. After a lit- 
tle conversation, he said, ‘‘ Ladies, I come on 
business. My son Frederic has asked leave to 
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pay his addresses to Maria; and I have most 
cheerfully cousented to use my interest with 
her. May I hope that the proposition will be 
favorably received?’ Maria blushed deeply, 
and made no answer. The young man was 
amiable, intelligent, and very agreeable. She 
had seen him a good deal at the Castle, and 
liked him very much; but she thought it was 
impossible that he could ever love her, and 
therefore she had tried hard to conquer her re- 
gard for him. When the judge again asked 
what he should say to his son, she blushed still 
more deeply, and murmured something about 
asking leave of the Count and Countess. 


Their permission was of course given. Ame- 
lia offered to be bride’s-maid to her friend. 


The bride was very simply dressed, with a 
wreath of white flowers on her head, and a 
bunch of rose-buds and violets at her side. A 
radiant expression of goodness, and modest 
sweetness of manner, made her look extremely 
beautiful. 

A bountiful repast was given in the great 
saloon of the castle. Instead of an ornament 
of gold or silver, the identical basket, filled with 
flowers, was placed in the centre of the table. 
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The bride preserved that basket carefully, as a 
memorial of the watchful care of Divine Provi- 
dence. 

* * * ce * * * 


The young farmer’s avaricious wife, by the 
knavery of her agent, lost the fortune on which 


she so much prided herself. This threw her 
into such a state of vexation, that it brought on 
a raging fever, of which she died. 

Toinette gave herself up to all manner of 
vices, and died in great poverty and wretched- 
ness. 

According to Amelia’s promise, a monument 
was erected tothe memory of the excellent gar- 
dener. It was of white marble. An inscrip- 
tion in golden letters told his name, age, and 
occupation, with these words from the New 
Testament: ‘“ He that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live.” Under these 
words was a beautiful image of the basket of 
flowers, in basso relievo. Underneath it was 
written; ‘‘ The glory of man is as the flower of 
grass. The grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof fadeth away. But the Word of the Lurd 
endureth forever.’ All the strangers who came 
to the village, went to see this magnificent mon- 
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ument. Some of them said, ‘‘ It was a beauti- 
ful idea to put a basket of flowers on the tomb- 
stone of a man who loved to cultivate them in 
his life-time. 

“Nay,” replied the good curate, “ this Flow- 
er-Basket has a more sublime signification. I 
will tell you the story of the old man’s daugh- 
ter. You will see that this Flower-Basket was 


the means of ending the severe trials, through 
which she was called to pass. May it teach 
you to believe in Divine Providence.”’ 
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THE NEW DRESS. 


BY MRS. HUCHS. 


Ox! will you go with me, to see a new dress, 
That has lately been sent by its maker to town ? 

To whom it belongs I will leave you to guess ; 
But all I am sure will its elegance own. 


’Tis not a mere frock, or a cap, let me tell, 

But a rich and full suit, with both head-dress and vest ; 
And never, believe me, did gay city belle 

Shew ought to compare, when most splendidly dressed. 


The head-dress—but oh! how can words alone paint 
The light twisted branches, that gracefully tower! 
I’m sure any modern fine lady would faint, 
To see the arrangement of feather and flower. 


Then the robe is of velvet, so soft and so green, 
Not Europe’s best art could its equal produce ; 

Hung with wreaths of bright roses, with lilies between, 
With taste the most perfect, nor scant nor profuse. 


But to add to all this, the bright diamonds that shine 
Over head-dress and robe, are too numerous to count; 
And the whole in effect, is, believe me, divine, 
So rich are the gems, and so great their amount. 


Then come! let us hasten, this dress to behold, 
Whilst yet it is bright with the beams of the morn; 
If the name of the wearer you yet must be told, 
’Tis Nature, sweet Nature, by whom it is worn. 


ALI PACHA’S GRANDSONS. 


Mr. Hosuovsg, among his sketches, has given 
an account of two boys, which is very agree- 
able. Lord Byron and Mr. H., while at Joan- 
nina, made a visit to the young son of Muctar. 
His account is the following: ‘‘ We waited 
upon him at the palace assigned to his father ; 
and he received us, though he was a boy of 
only ten years old, with a polite, unembarrassed 
air, desiring us, with a gentle motion of the 
hand, to sit down near him. His preceptor, a 
grave old man, with a beard reaching to his 
knees, sat in the corner opposite to him, but 
did not interfere in the conversation. The 
Bey, (for that was his title,) though he was a lit- 
tle inquisitive as to some parts of our dress, and 
was highly delighted with a sword worn by 
Lord B., yet preserved his dignity and gravity ; 
nor could we observe but very little difference 
between his manners and those of his aged 
tutor. 

* When we had taken coffee and sweetmeats, 
we expressed a wish of seeing the palace; for 
the Bey was lodged in what appeared to be an 
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outward and inferior apartment ; and our young 
host immediately sent to desire his father’s 
women to retire into the inner apartments of 
the harem, that we might have an opportunity 
of seeing the rooms.’”’ It is a point of Turkish 
politeness that a guest should enter a room 
first, and retire after the master of the house. 
The little Bey observed this custom. He led 
the way to his visiters, and as he was advan- 
cing very courteously before them, ‘‘ one of the 
shabby-looking Albanian guards, in waiting 
.upon him, embraced him very tenderly; in 
the whole conduct of his people towards him 
there was a singular mixture of familiarity and 
respect. 

‘« The palace had one long, well-floored, open 
gallery, with wainscots, painted in much the 
same style as our tea-boards. We saw several 
rooms not only handsomely but comfortably fit- 
ted up.” These apart:nents were all in the 
same style, except that in one only was a mar- 
ble fountain. The Turks have no sleeping 
rooms. Each apartment has a closet, contain- 
ing quilts and mats, which form all the beds of 
the Orientals. 

The son of Muctar “ was highly delighted 
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with showing his father’s palace, and now and 
then seemed inclined to throw off his Turkish 
reserve. He showed us his watch, and two 
or three other little ornaments; but when I was 
going to put my hand on a small silver box, 
in the shape of a heart, hanging round his 
neck by a chain, he shook his head and said, 
‘No! no!’ This was an amulet, or charm. 
The young Pacha spoke Albanian and Greek, 
and was now learning to read and write Turk- 
ish and Arabic. We took our leave; and the 
youth was as graceful in this ceremony, as he 
had been on our entering the room. 

‘‘Upon a similar occasion, when we visited 
another of the grandsons of Ali, we observed 
that these manners belonged to all the Mahom- 
medans of the better sort, who complete their 
education, as far as relates to behaviour in so- 
ciety, before they cease to be children. Ma- 
homet, son of Veli, Pacha of the Morea, was of 
a lively air, and was said to possess the genius 
of his grandfather. At twelve years of age, 
he had a pachalic bestowed upon him. He was 
living in the palace of Ali. He did the hon- 
ours with the same ease as his cousin ; and after 
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sitting a short time, proposed a visit to a young- 
er brother of his, who was at a house belong- 
ing to their father Veli. 

“A messenger was sent before us, and we 
set out on horses caprisoned with gold hous- 
ings, whilst some officers of the palace, with 
their wands and silver sticks, preceded us. As 
the young Pacha passed through the streets, 
all the people rose from the shops, and those 
who were walking stood still; every body pay- 
ing him reverence, by bending their bodies very 
low, touching the ground with their right hand, 
and then bringing it up to their mouth and fore- 
head. The youth returned the salute, by lay- 
ing his right hand on his breast, and by a gen- 
tle inclination of his head. 

‘* When arrived at the court of Veli’s palace, 
he suddenly touched his horse’s sides, and gal- 
loped round the steps, where his brother, a boy 
of seven years old, was standing to receive him. 
On meeting, they embraced in a very ceremo- 
nious manner, inclining their heads over each 
other’s shoulders. After pipes and coffee, we 
proceeded to see the apartments; and, as we 
were walking along, the youngest boy forgot 
himself a little, and began to skip about; 
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he was immediately checked by the Pacha, 
who said, ‘ Brother, recollect you are in the 
presence of strangers; walk more quietly.’ 
The other instantly obeyed ; and it was not a 
little astonishing to witness such counsel, and 
so ready a compliance, in children of so tender 
an age.” 

Children among the Turks not only exhibit 
this docility in assuming the manners of their 
nation, which seem almost to extinguish the 
vivacity proper to their age, but they often man- 
ifest the hardihood and desperate courage of 
maturer age. Among those tribes, who resisted 
the progress of Ali, were the Suliotes. They 
were at length subdued, and their chief, Gia- 
velli, was made prisoner. He petitioned Ali to 
permit him to go to his native mountains. Ali 
consented, provided he would leave his son, a 
boy twelve years of age, as a hostage, or secu- 
rity, for his safe return. The father agreed to 
this condition, well knowing if he should fail 
to return, his poor little boy might suffer a cruel 
death. 

Giavelli, however, did not keep his promise ; 
and his son was sent to Veli Pacha, at Joan- 
nina. He was carried to the presence of Veli; 
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the latter addressed him fiercely : ‘‘ Robber, do 
you know that my father will burn you alive ?” 
‘**Yes,”’ replied the boy, ‘and I also know 
that if my father takes you prisoner, he will do 
the same to you.” Giavelli was afterwards 
killed in the war, and the magnanimous child 
was not destroyed, but restored to his friends. 
The preceding facts, illustrative of Albanian 
manners and character, are not so amusing as 
a pretty fiction ; but they show men as they re- 
ally are, not refined by knowledge, or elevated 
by Christianity ; they afford examples of what 
ourselves might be, had not God, who disposes 
the condition of all men, allotted ours in the 
enjoyments of civilization, and the blessed 
light of his gospel. E. R. 
New- York. ae 


Answer to Conundrums, page 33. 
1. He is worsted. 
2. It has lost the king’s countenance. (The king’s head 
is stamped upon coins.) 
3. Because “it beats the Dutch.” 
4. Because they always double Good Hope. 


Answer to Charade, page 33. 
By a little girl of Chelsea. 
Mischief. 


Answer to Puzzle, page 56. 
Independent. (In D, pendant.) 
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CRAZY GERTRUDE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LOST BOY.”? 


I suai never forget the impression made 
upon my youthful mind by a fantastic person- 
age, whom all the boys and girls in the village 
used to call “Crazy Gertrude.” It was her 
greatest delight to bedizen herself with all the 
odds and ends of the old finery she could pick 
up, to wreath artificial flowers in her hair, and 
to make herself, as she would’ express it, “‘ fair 
and beautiful to look upon.’ The place of the 
poor creature’s residence was about four miles 
distant from the little cluster of houses, which 
formed ‘‘the town,” where we all lived and 
went to school; and, as often as once a week, 
‘** Crazy Gertrude’ would come and make us a 
visit. We used to anticipate with lively plea- 
sure the day of her coming; for she would al- 
ways make us assemble around her, and amuse 
us with all sorts of stories about broken hearts, 
and disappointed love; and sometimes she 
would tell of enchanted castles, and true 
knights, and fair ladies, who were imprisoned 
by monstrous giants. 

When we gave her our favourable attention, 
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and did not plague her, she would try to make 
us act out the scenes which she described. She 
would select the handsomest boy of our num- 
ber; and, having armed him with a reed lance 
and a pasteboard shield, she would tell him 
that his name was Sir Bertram the Brave, and 
that he was to go forth on a long journey, 
through wide deserts and unknown lands, to 
rescue the lady of his love, who had been car- 
ried off by a wicked giant, and kept in an en- 
chanted castle. She would persuade some 
large awkward boy to act the giant; and, 
whenever Ellen Maywood was with us, our 
unanimous voices elected her for the imprison- 
ed lady. There were two reasons for making 
choice of Ellen: for, besides that she knew 
how to play her part better than any other girl, 
there was not a boy in the village who would 
not have gone in reality through many dangers, 
to have relieved her lightest distress. I shall 
cease to remember many other beautiful things 
before I forget that dear little being. When I 
saw her last, she was about ten years of age. 
Mild and gentle in her demeanour, amiable and 
affectionate in her disposition, and as lovely to 
look upon as the first spring-rose, she was the 
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pride and joy of her parents, and the idol of all 
her companions. 

I never saw again such hair and such eyes 
as her’s. The eyes were not blue, nor were 
her ringlets golden; but such would they have 
been called by a transient observer. I cannot 
describe them; yet the hue of her eye was 
darker than that of heaven, and the colour of 
her hair was deeper than the fading splendour 
of the sunset-ray. Her step seemed almost as 
ethereal and elastic as a bird’s wing, and her 
laugh was like the sudden rush of a fountain. 
She was the light and the music of all our 
sports; and when her father, who possessed an 
enterprising disposition, removed to the west, 
her absence threw a gloom around our little 
circle, which even the natural buoyancy of our 
young hearts would not for a long time dispel. 
I have sometimes a great mind to journey to 
the west; for, though I should find the resi- 
dence of Mr. Maywood in some distant settle- 
ment, I would cheerfully leave all the lillies of 
the garden, to see—what I should be sure to 
find—a rose in the wilderness. 

I have wandered from my story. When 
“‘ Crazy Gertrude” had arranged all things to 
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her satisfaction, for the adventure of her true 
knight, she would instruct the boy, whom she 
had chosen, in the science of poising his lance 
and holding his shield. Then, imitating the 
sound of a trumpet, she would bid him charge 
upon the giant, his enemy. The latter was 
always sure to be overthrown; and then the 
captive lady was taken by the hand and carried 
off, mid the shouts of all the spectators, and the 
extravagant capers of ‘‘ Crazy Gertrude.” 

Yet Gertrude did not seem to derive so much 
pleasure from instructing us in such romantic 
exploits, as she did in talking about a fair dam- 
sel, who had died for love, and in singing wild 
bits of songs about a gallant sailor, who was 
lost in the wide, dark sea. At such times, as 
she took a fancy to indulge in this mournful 
strain, her actions were more than ever strange- 
ly fantastic. She would commence a story in 
the most doleful voice ; then jump up suddenly, 
and Jaugh and dance with an affected air, ex- 
tending with her finger and thumb her thin 
muslin dress; then burst forth into the wildest 
singing; and then sit down once more, and 
begin to arrange the pieces of ribbon and taw- 
dry trumpery, in which she was arrayed. I have 
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no distinct recollection of the words she used, 
but she ran on in a broken strain, after this 
manner : 

‘Gertrude! who calls Gertrude? Come, la- 
dies and gentlemen, (addressing the children 
present,) I pray you—be seated. I am delight- 
ed to see you—the music will soon strike up, 
and the dance shall begin. I am to open the 
ball—but where is William? Hark! who calls 
Gertrude? ’Tis a name of many sorrows. How 
sweet was that voice which called Gertrude ! 
I will be ready in a moment. Poor William ! 
One stormy night in the middle of winter, there 
was a beautiful girl seated in her solitary cham- 
ber, weeping till her dark eyes were red. She 
had been reading a story of a broken heart— 
that heart was broken for love, for he left her 
and went to sea. As I was saying, that beau- 
tiful girl was to dress and go to a ball that very 
night. My stars! how stormy it was! Well, 
the young lady dressed herself in pink-coloured 
satin, and white silk shoes, with pearls, large 
pearls, in her hair; and her carriage was wait- 
ing at the door; so she rode to the ball, and 
William was not there! Then what did I do? 
Did I weep? no; I danced; for William had 
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gone tosea. I danced; I’m ready now; strike 
up; music! (Here the poor creature would 
flourish about as I have mentioned, and sing :) 


Dance, dance, and drive away sorrow 5 
Dance to-night, though you weep to-morrow! 
Let bright eyes sparkle like the wine 

That flashes in this glass of mine. 

Dance on! ’tis vain to mourn the past, 
While pleasures like the present last. 

This hour of joy is all I know ; 

To-morrow brings its grief and woe ; 

Then dance, dance, and drive away sorrow ; 
Dance to-night, though you weep to-morrow ! 


(Here she would suddenly cease her merry 
strain, and sitting upon the ground, fold her 
hands and sob; then stand up again, and wildly 
sing :) 
On the top of the mast, the sailor-boy sits, 
He sits on the top of the mast, 


And laughs as the sea-gull round him flits, 
Or hurries, screaming, past. 


What’s fear to some, to him is mirth ; 
Dark tempests o’er him fly ; 
But as he’s farther from the earth, 
He’s nearer to the sky ! 
Poor William! I fear, and I am certain, that 
he never can come home again; for it was a 
most dreadful storm ! 
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The sea-sands glisten in William’s hair, 
Long weeds his limbs enfold, 

And he lies asleep in a mermaid’s cave, 
Bedecked with gems and gold!” 


“Crazy Gertrude” would go on something 
in this manner till one of the children, who had 
grown tired, would divert her thoughts by al- 
luding to her dress. Her passion for finery 
was stronger even than her sorrow; and she 
would instantly commence its arrangement, and 
walk off in her affected and mincing gait. 

The story of this poor creature’s misfortunes 
is soon told. Her parents died when she was 
young, and she fell unfortunately into the hands 
of persons who, while she was a girl, bestowed 
little attention upon her education. She was 
allowed to read every novel in the Circulating 
Library, which infested the little town where 
she lived. Her head soon became full of all 
sorts of trash. She assumed the manners of a 
heroine, and only wanted a hero to make the 
character complete. At this period a town 
bred lady came to the village to pass a few 
weeks, and, upon returning home, she invited 
Gertrude to accompany her. This visit finished 
the work which novels had begun. Miss Ger- 
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trude fell in love with a wild young man, whom 
his friends, in the hope of reclaiming, sent to 
sea. After going to all the balls and parties of 
a fashionable winter, Gertrude returned to the 
village. Her lover, who probably never thought 
of her again, was never heard of; and she fan- 
cied that he was shipwrecked. Her mind, 
which had never been settled, soon became 
destroyed. She lost her reason; and for many 
years she has exhibited the melancholy and yet 
ludicrous spectacle I have attempted to describe. 
I have little doubt that she is still living in the 
village where I was at school, amusing each 
succeeding generation of children in the same 


style, and presenting to maturer minds a sad 
example of the misery arising from the want of 
judicious early education. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. If your little brother in climbing up at the window, 
should fall into your lap, what nation would he be of 7 

2. What dark thing is always light ? 

3. Why are twenty monkeys in regimentals more than 
twenty ? 

4. Why is knowledge like a river? 


SPRING. 
THE CHILD’S HYMN TO SPRING. 


Tuov lovely and glorious Spring, 
Descend to us from the sky ! 

I praise thee for coming to bring 
Such beautiful things to my eye! 


For, bearing thine arms full of flowers 

To strew o’er the earth, hast thou come, 
Adorning this low world of ours, 

With brightness like that of thy home. 


And thou hast brought back the gay birds, 
Their songs full of gladness to sing— 
To give in their musical words, 
Their sweet little anthems to Spring. 


The roots thou hast watered and fed, 
The leaves thou hast opened anew ; 
The violet lifts its fair head, 
And seems as ’twere praising thee, too. 
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The hills thou hast made to rejoice, 
And all the young buds to unfold ; 

The cowslips spring up at thy voice, 
And dot the green meadows with gold. 


The brooks, o’er the pebbles, that run, 
Are sounding thy praise as they go; 

The grass points its blades to the sun, 
And thanks thee for making them grow. 


The rush and the delicate reed 
Are waving in honor of thee ; 
The lambkins are learning to feed, 
The honey-cups filled for the bee. 


The butterfly’s out on the wing, 
The odours are out on the breeze ; 
And sweet is the breath of the Spring, 
That comes through the blossoming trees. 


The forest, the grove, and the vine, 
In festival vestures are clad, 

To show that a presence like thine, 
Is making them grateful and glad. 


The earth and the waters are bright, 

The heavens are beaming and mild, 
And, oh! with unmingled delight 

Thy charms fill the breast of the child! 


Sweet Spring! ’twas my Maker made thee, 
And sent thee to brighten my days! 
Thine aim is his glory, I see— 
I'll join thee in giving Him praise. 
H. F, G. 
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THE WEEK’S PROBATION. 
[Continued from page 40. ] 


Mrs. Bennet, after giving her advice con- 
cerning some little schemes of benevolence, in 
which her children were interested, told them 
it was time to retire to rest. George immedi- 
ately rose and put away his book; but Catha- 
rine kept her seat. 

‘* Why do you wait, Catharine? do you wish 
any thing that I can give you?” 

‘“‘T ought to tell you something, mother, that 
I said at school to-day. I don’t know but you 
will think I was in a passion.” 

‘‘T am grieved to hear this, Kate; you have 
been so good-humoured and cheerful at home, 
that I flattered myself your conduct was, in all 
respects, irreproachable. I hope you have not 
been disrespectful to Miss Broadhurst ?”’ 

‘‘Oh no, no! mamma; I said what I am 
sorry for to Caroline Edwards; and, mother, 
she does tease me to death, almost.” Catha- 
rine then related all that had passed at school ; 
and we must give her the rarely-deserved praise 
of not sparing herself. She repeated her remark 
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on Caroline’s mother, not only in the words, 
but in the very tone, in which she made it. 

“That was very wrong, Catharine.” 

‘* Yes, mamma, I know it; but was she not 
very, very wrong, and unkind, to plague me so, 
and to speak of you as she did ?”’ 

‘Yes; I think it was very ungenerous and 
unamiable.”’ 

** Shall I lose my visit for telling her it was a 
pity she had not a better mother ?” 

‘No; because you commanded your temper 
for some time, and I am now in hopes you will 
be willing to perform your duty in this case. 
Do you not think you owe her an apology, for 
speaking disrespectfully of her mother ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, mother, you mean that she owes me 
one,—don’t you? Why should I apologize to 
her, when she teased me on purpose, and did 
all she could to make me angry ?” 

‘You should not ask her pardon for trying 
your temper, certainly; but for your very im- 
proper retort. You think she ought to beg 
your pardon for speaking as she did of me?” 

*‘Yes, indeed, I do; but she never will. 
She never will be sorry for having hurt any 
one’s feelings. She is never half so happy as 
when she is tormenting others.” 
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Gently, gently, my dear daughter; you 
speak with too much asperity. You had better 
keep your mind on your own faults. If you 
think an apology due to you for what she said 
of me, why should you not ask her pardon for 
what you said ?”’ 

‘‘ Because, mother, she began the difficulty. 
If she had only been quiet, I should not have 
said any thing wrong to her.” 

‘* But, though she did begin the conversation, 
you were not obliged to make an improper re- 
mark to her; and since you did so far forget 
yourself, as to wish she had a better mother, the 
question now is, how you can atone for your 
fault. And it appears to me you should offer 
her the same apology which you expect from 
her.” 

‘*Won’t it be deception in me, mother? 
Won’t it sound as if I thought she had not been 
wrong ?” 

“ Why so?” 

‘‘ Because the one in fault should make apol- 
ogies.”” 

“‘ Certainly ; and when both have been wrong, 
both should apologize. You can set Caroline 
Edwards the example, by doing it first, and you 
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can do it without yielding your own rights, of 
which you seem so tenacious. Tell her that 
you think she was unkind, in trying your tem- 
per as she did; and that you were wounded by 
her attempt to ridicule your mother; that you 
spoke hastily in reply, and are sorry for it; and 
hope she will forgive you for what you said, as 
readily as you forgive her.” 

**Do you command me to say this to her on 
Monday, mamma?” 

‘No, indeed, my dear; if you feel unwilling 
to do it, it would afford me no gratification to 
have you repeat the words parrot-like, to obey 
me. I thought you wished me to point out the 
proper course for you to pursue in this affair. 
If you agree with me in thinking, wherever you 
have done wrong, you should repair your error, 
as far as it is in your power to do so, you will 
endeavour to conquer your repugnance to this 
step; and if you make the apology to her from 
a sense of duty, I shall be much pleased.” 


“What a bright and beautiful morning!” 
said Catharine, as she took her seat on Monday 
at the breakfast table: ‘‘ Mother, I hope there 
will be nothing to prevent our going to see the 
anaconda this afternoon.” 
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‘I told mother before you came down,” said 
her brother, ‘‘that would be the first ques- 
tion you would ask; do you know, Kate, it is 
two days since you mentioned the anaconda? 
I was expecting all Saturday afternoon to hear 
you ask mother to go out with you in the rain.” 

‘* Now that is not fair, George; I am sure I 
am not so unreasonable; am [ mother? Did I 
ever ask you to go out with me on so stormy a 
day as Saturday ?” 

‘‘T do not reccilect that you ever did.” 

‘‘No, indeed, mamma; and I don’t see why 
George should think I would do so unreason- 
able a thing. And I am sure, George, I don’t 
know why you should set there laughing so 
loud.” 

‘I sit here, because it is my place at the 
breakfast table; and as for my laughing, father 
says it is better to laugh than to cry,” replied 
her brother, with great good humour, but with 
an arch glance at Catharine’s glowing cheeks. 

** But father says too it is very silly to be 
laughing all the time, without knowing why ; 
and nothing has been said to make you laugh. 
You need not look so at me. Mother, what is 
George laughing at?” 
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“Perhaps he thinks you are not quite so 
reasonable to-day as you were on Saturday.” 

“‘T don’t understand you, mother; what do 
you mean?” 

“That you have been rather more than rea- 
sonably excited in this conversation. Your 
brother spoke very playfully to you; but you 
seemed more inclined to resent his remark, than 
to join in a good-humoured laugh. Something 
had displeased you before you came down, I 
suspect.” 

‘‘That’s true, mother; and if it had not been 
for my visit, I should not have spoken so pleas- 
antly when I first came into the room,” Catha- 
rine replied, with an ingenuous blush: “‘every- 
thing has gone wrong with me this morning. 
I thought I never should get dressed, mother. 
I could not find my walking shoes; and after I 
had hunted all over the closet a dozen times for 
them, Margaret told me she had forgotten to 
bring them up stairs after they-were brushed. 
Then the hook came off my dress, and nurse 
was so slow putting it on; she would keep 
stopping to say to Laura, ‘ Pretty dear, you are 
old nurse’s darling, arn’t you?’ and she could 
not thread her needle, and the silk would break. 
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Oh, mother, I almost bit my tongue off, I was 
so afraid I should speak in a passion.”’ 

‘“‘ Heavy trials, indeed, for a young lady of 
nine years of age! Put I cannot bestow much 
pity on your little tongue, if it suffered merely 
to prevent you from hurting your old nurse’s 
feelings, by an unkind remark.” | 

“Oh! I don’t mind my tongue at all; I did 
not care for that.” 

“No; why should you? It can run just as 
fast, and interrupt me just as easily as ever. I 
was going to ask you if you would have gained 
any thing by giving way to the fretfulness of 
your temper. Would Margaret have brought 
you your shoes, or nurse have sown on your 
hook with greater expedition, if you had been 
rude and ill-mannered to them ?” 

‘Indeed, they would not,’’ said Catharine, 
laughing; ‘“‘ Margaret would have said I might 
go for my shoes myself, if I chose to be cross ; 
and old nurse would have stopped short, to 
shake her head and say, ‘Oh dear! how unhap- 
py your good mother will be, if you don’t cor- 
rect your temper.’”’ 

‘Well done, Catharine,” shouted George ; 
* how capitally you would spout poetry !” 
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“Then you acknowledge, my dear,’’ contin- 
ued her mother, gravely, without regarding 
George’s noisy interruption, “that you gain 
nothing by ill-humour.”’ 

«Oh, I know that well enough, and that I 
lose, beside, by being passionate ; but I never 
recollect it in the right time, mother; I never 
think of it till my angry fit is over.” 

“Do not despair, my dear; be steady in the 
endeavour to form the habit of self control, and 
you will be successful. Good habits are of 
slow growth, and your resolution must not give 
way, even under repeated failures.” So saying, 
she rose from the table, and her children pre- 
pared themselves for school. 

‘* Do you know, George,” Catharine said, as 
she was collecting her books, ‘‘do you know 
that I dread to go to school this morning ?” 

‘*Why, Kate; have you not learnt your les- 
son ?”’ asked George, anxiously. 

‘‘Oh yes; I was not thinking of my lesson ; 
but I have almost made up my mind to do a 
very disagreeable thing, because mother says it 
is my duty, and I really do believe she is in the 
right.” 

“You really think mother is in the right! 
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How happy she must be!’”’ was the playful re- 
ply ; and the brother and sister parted for the 
morning. Catharine walked slowly on, for she 
was revolving in her mind the propriety of beg- 
ging Caroline Edwards’s pardon, for the disre- 
spectful manner in which she had spoken of 
her mother 

‘“‘T am sure,” thought she, ‘‘I have not the 
least objection to tell her I was wrong to speak 
as 1 did. I would not hesitate one minute, if 
I thought the girls would not laugh at me, and 
ca!l me mean. To be sure, I do really think 
she ought to speak first, for she was the most to 
blame ; but then certainly I ought to do my 
duty, whether she does or not. And beside, 
she is not so well taught as I am; nobody can 
have so good a mother.” At this moment, the 
train of her ideas was interrupted by a slight tap 
on her shoulder, and turning, she saw the smil- 
ing faces of her friends, Louisa and Emma. 

** What can you be thinking of?” exclaimed 
the former: ‘“‘ Emma and I have been watching 
you for five minutes, wondering what could 
make you lounge along so, with your head 
down to your feet. I don’t think Miss Broad- 
hurst would like your curves this morning, 
Catharine.” 
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**T am so glad to see you,” said our little 
heroine. ‘‘I was just wishing I could meet you, 
for I want to ask your advice. I can’t make 
up my mind to ask Caroline Edwards’s pardon, 
and mother thinks I ought.” 

** Ask Caroline’s pardon!” interrupted Lou- 
isa; ‘well! I must say, I thought you had 
more spirit than that.” 

‘‘] knew you would say so,” sighed Catha- 
rine; “I told mother you would all think me 
mean, if I did tell her I was sorry for what I did.” 

“To be sure we shall,” rejoined Louisa; 
‘and I should like to know why your mother 
thinks you ought to do it.” 

“She says | committed the same fault, that 
displeased me in Caroline ; and that I owed her 
the same apology I think she owes me.”’ 

* And it will be high time for you to apolo- 
gize when she has done it,” retorted Louisa. 
“She began the quarrel, and let her begin the 
apologies,’ 

‘I don’t believe she ever will.” 

“ Neither do I; and then you will not be 
obliged to beg her pardon. What do you say, 
Emma ?”’ 

‘If her mother has told her to beg pardon of 
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Caroline, I don’t see how she can help doing 
it,” replied Emma. 

‘“‘ Mother never told me I must do it; she 
said expressly, she did not wish me to do it, 
unless I was convinced I ought.” 

“What a fuss then you are making about 
nothing !” Louisa exclaimed; ‘‘my advice is, 
you keep quiet about last Saturday, and tease 
the little mischief-maker whenever she tries to 
torment you.” 

“Qh no! Louisa,” replied Emma, “ you 
don’t mean so, I am sure; then Catharine would 
be as unamiable and disagreeable as Caroline 
herself; and I think Kate ought to set her a 
good example, and apologize for her rudeness. 
My father says we have no right to think whe- 
ther we do as well as our school-mates ; that we 
should strive to do our best; and that those 
who are truly generous, are always willing to 
own themselves wrong when they are so.”’ 

“T believe,” said Kate, on whom the last 
clause made a strong impression, ‘‘I believe I 
shall ask her pardon; but I want you to pro- 
mise to stand up for me, if the young ladies do 
laugh at me. Do take my part; will you?” 
They both readily gave their word to do this, 
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and Louisa, whose affection for her friend was 
stronger than her judgment, added, 

**T will do more than that; for if Caroline 
begins to ridicule you, I will say something to 
tease her, and make her turn upon me. I 
would as soon do it as not; for she can’t put 
me into a passion, as she can you. She always 
makes me laugh.” 

“* For all that, you ought not to try to get her 
angry, Louisa,’ said Emma, gravely. Here the 
conversation dropped, as they were at the door 
of the cheerful apartment, in which they re- 
ceived their morning lessons, and heard Miss 
Broadhurst exchanging affectionate greetings 
with her young pupils. As Catharine passed 
Caroline Edwards, on her way to her desk, she 
carefully avoided looking at her, and was soon 
busied with her lessons, by the side of her 
teacher. 

** Your face has not its cheerful expression, 
this morning, Catharine,” said Miss Broadhurst. 
“‘T hope you have not lost your promised visit 
since I saw you.” 

** No, indeed, ma’am,” said Catharine, look- 
ing up with a sunny smile; “and I have only 
three days longer to try for it.’ 
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** Only three days, Kate? almost one half of 
the time of trial ; remember that.” 

The first part of the morning passed rapidly 
and pleasantly; for I can assure my young 
readers, that employment lends wings of the 
brightest hue to time; and the class in Latin 
was summoned to recite. At the head of this 
class Catharine had long stood, and next to her 
Caroline Edwards, who was by no means defi- 
cient in abilities. Miss Broadhurst did not en- 
courage her scholars to ‘‘ take places,” in reci- 
tation, for she was fearful of exciting envy and 
jealousy in her young pupils—an evil for which 
the greatest attainments in literature would,: in 
her opinion, have been no compensation. She 
discouraged as much as possible in each one 
the wish to compare herself with her compan- 
ions, and endeavoured, by adapting their les- 
sons to their different capacities, to awaken in 
them a love of learning for its own sake, and 
to form them to habits of diligent application. 
She believed that emulation would be a suffi- 
ciently active principle where many children 
were brought together, without any effort on 
the part of the teacher. With the incorrigibly 
idle and listless, she might depart from this 
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rule; but there were few whom Miss Broad- 
hurst could not lead to the performance of their 
duty, by unwearied patience and gentleness. 
When they entered upon the study of Latin, 
the children had agreed among themselves to 
take places, and as Miss Broadhurst wished 
them to observe and reflect upon the conse- 
quences of their actions, she did not interfere 
with this arrangement. Catharine had for ma- 
ny weeks béen at the head of this class, and 
Caroline next to her; and the contest for su- 
periority was a severe one. Catharine was 
urged onwards in her endeavours to retain her 
place, less, I am sorry to say, from a wish to 
improve, than from reluctance to yield the palm 
to Caroline; while the latter, in addition to her 
desire to outdo our heroine, was incited to re- 
newed diligence by an injudicious promise from 
her mother, of a pair of coral ear-rings, when 
she could say she was at the ‘‘ head of her 
class.” ‘Seated at Caroline’s side, it was nat- 
ural that Catharine’s mind should wander from 
her lesson to the dreaded apology; she hesi- 
tated once or twice, and at last gave a wrong 
rule in parsing. She had scarcely made the 
blunder, before she became aware of it; and in- 
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stantly began to give the correct one. But 
Caroline also hastily repeated it, and rose to 
take her place above Catharine. 

‘* Miss Edwards,” said she, ‘‘,I gave the cor- 
rect rule; did I not, Miss Broadhurst ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Caroline, ‘‘ but not till I had 
begun it.” 

“Ts it fair, Miss Broadhurst, that I should 
lose my place?’’ asked Catharine, eagerly, 
while the kindling of her eye betrayed the feel- 
ing with which she waited for her answer.” 

**Remember, young ladies,” Miss Broad- 
hurst replied, ‘‘that you are not to appeal to 
me to decide a question of this kind. I gave 
you permission to take precedence of each 
other so long as you could do it cheerfully and 
affectionately, and without requiring an umpire. 
Let me see how you will settle this difficulty.” 

‘‘T am sure that Catharine ought not to lose 
her place,”’ said Louisa. 

‘Because you are partial to her,” replied 
Caroline. ‘J am sure she did not think of the 
beginning of the rule till I spoke.” 

‘Take your place above me,” said Catha- 
rine, in a subdued tone, whilst her quivering 
lips and down-cast eyes showed how painful it 
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was to yield the point. An affectionate kiss 
from her teacher was her reward for this act of 
self-control. 

** You may be second in your class, Catha- 
rine,” said Miss Broadhurst, ‘‘ but you will not 
be second in the hearts of your friends, if you 
always control yourself thus. You will not 
have to complain again that your companions 
do not like to be with you.” The tears that 
had gathered in Catharine’s eyes rolled slowly 
down her cheeks at these words, but they were 
tears of pleasure. It was rare for Miss Broad- 
hurst to bestow unqualified praise on any one, 
and the words penetrated to Catharine’s heart. 
When the recitation was over, Miss Broadhurst 
left the young ladies to amuse themselves dur- 
ing recess, while she took a short walk. Her 
companions drew round Catharine, to express 
thei- regret that she had Jost her place; but 
none sympathized with Caroline Edwards, who 
stood leaning, in sulky silence, by the fire. 

** Don’t say any thing more about it,”’ at last 
said Catharine ; *‘ I never felt so happy as when 
Miss Broadhurst spoke to me, though I had 
lost my place.” 

‘* And I never was so happy,”’ observed Car- 
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oline, with a sneer, ‘‘for I am at the head of 
my class, and, what is better, shall have from 
my mother a pair of coral ear-rings. Though 
she is not equal to your mother, Miss Bennet, 
she will reward me handsomely for getting 
above you.”’ 

‘That reminds me of my remark last Satur- 
day,” said Catharine, with a faltering voice and 
a heightened colour; ‘ you vexed me by some- 
thing you said of my mother, and I replied in 
a very improper manner. I am sorry if I hurt 
your feelings as much as you did mine; and 
hope you will forgive me, as I do you.” She 
paused, expecting to hear her companions ve- 
hement in their censures of her conduct; but 
she had spoken with great feeling, and they 
were all moved by her manner. For a moment, 
their eyes were fixed on Caroline, as if eager 
to read in her face sorrow for her unprovoked 
malice against Catharine ; and the ardent Lou- 
isa broke the silence, by exclaiming, 

‘‘ Don’t you mean to say that you are sorry 
for treating her as you always have done, and 
for taking her place to-day?’ Caroline walked 
to her desk in silence. ‘* Well,” continued 
Louisa, “I did not think that you could help 
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answering her; especially when you know that 
you were entirely to blame.” 

‘* She will answer ; I know she will, Louisa,” 
observed Emma. “ Are you not willing to 
own that you treated Catharine very unkindly 
last Saturday, Caroline 2?” 

_“T can’t imagine why you are all talking of 
last Saturday,” Caroline replied. ‘I did not 
want Catharine to cry at any thing I said, and 
I don’t know why I should be blamed if she 
chose to do it. As for what she said about my 
mother, I never cared at all for it, and did not 
suppose she would mind whatI said. If she 
was angry, I am willing to say I am sorry; and 
that is all I can do, I am sure.” 

This remark, uttered in a surly tone, ended 
the conversation; and Catharine was happy to 
find that this dreaded business was worse in 
anticipation than reality. She could plainly 
perceive that she had not forfeited the respect 
of her school-fellows, by her willingness to ac- 
knowledge her fault, and she had been rewarded, 
well rewarded, by Miss Broadhurst, for avoiding 
a dispute about her rank in the class. How 
could she help being happy? Her little heart 
beat high with pleasurable emotions, and the 
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school-room rang to her merry laugh, as she 
joined in the amusements of her play-mates. 
Not so Caroline. Conscience whispered, that 
she had taken an ungenerous, if not an unfair, 
advantage of Catharine’s absence of mind, and 
that she had met her attempt at a reconciliation 
in an unamiable manner. As she gazed at the 
happy group, she wondered why Catharine, 
who had been so passionate till within a few 
days, should be a greater favourite than herself. 

The question admitted of a ready answer. 
Catharine, though passionate, was generous 
and affectionate. She entered warmly into all 
the joys and sorrows of her companions; was 
active in promoting their little. schemes for 
amusement, and always regretted the difficul- 
ties in which her ungoverned temper involved 
them. Caroline, on the contrary, was selfish 
in the extreme ; her own gratification was her 
first care, and she did not regard at what ex- 
pense she procured it; whether she praised or 
ridiculed, obliged or teased, her companions, 
self was the object in view.. Her school-mates 
soon discovered this, and they left her to her 
idolized self. The morning passed without any 
further conversation between the young ladies; 
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and Catharine returned home, happy in the 
consciousness that her mother would be grati- 
fied at hearing that she had made the apology, 
and that Miss Broadhurst had been pleased 
by the readiness with which she had yielded a 
disputed point. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 


A Sicit1an boy, about seven years old, has 
attracted a great deal of attention by his skill 
in arithmetic. 

Prince Pignatelli asked him the following 
question: “‘ A gardener being ordered to water 
one hundred trees in a line, each tree distant 
five paces from the other, taking the water 
from a well ten paces beyond the first tree, how 
many paces will he have gone, when he has 
watered the last tree ?” 

The boy answered promptly and correctly. 
I will not tell my young readers what the reply 
was, because I hope they will do the sum them- 
selves; and then when the next No. of the 
Miscellany comes out, they will know whether 
they have done it right. 
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RANIAKIA. 


RaniakiA, my young friends, is the name of 
a celebrated cavern in one of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, formed, apparently, by some violent vol- 
canic eruption in other days. 

But my purpose is not so much to give you 
a description of the place, as to relate a little 
anecdote of a scene that occurred there not 
long ago. 

Some gentlemen employed as Missionaries 
on the island, having a great desire to explore 
this dismal dwelling of darkness and solitude, 
resolved, one day, to realize their wish; and, 


attended by about thirty of the natives, made 
their way over a rugged pass, to the cavern, 
whose entrance was about half a mile from the 
sea-side. 


They entered, by a small aperture, a dark 
and gloomy passage, which sometimes was so 
narrow that they could with difficulty pass 
through it, and sometimes became a broad and 
spacious arch-way, nearly twenty-five feet high, 
and twenty wide; the sides and top of which 
were hung with lava, that had run and cooled 
in all sorts of figures. 
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The natives bore blazing torches in their 
hands, to light the way for our adventurers, who 
went on in this manner, with the passage chang- 
ing at short distances, by dwindling and enlarg- 
ing alternately, till they proceeded to the length 
of about twelve hundred feet. 

They were now suddenly arrested in their 
progress by a large, deep, pool of water, or 
rather, a little lake ; whose smooth, glassy sur- 
face, shown as it was by the torch-light, glared 
suddenly upon them, looking, in its secret, sub- 
terranean hiding-place, as black as ink, though 
on further examination it was found clear as 
crystal. 

The arch that hung over this pool was high, 
and full of the fantastic and strange figures into 
which the molten lava had run; and every 
word spoken, and every noise made beneath it, 
reverberated through the cavern with a deep, 
sepulchral sound. 

No sooner had the visiters arrived at the 
edge of this water, than every one of the na- 
tives, as by a single impulse, plunged suddenly 
into it, holding up the torch in one hand, and 
swimming about by the help of the other, as 
briskly as so many fishes; while their savage 
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laughter and merriment rung through the vault, 
with wild, and yet dismal intonations, that filled 
the astonished hearers with unutterable emo- 
tions. 

The effect of the flaming torches, as they 
darted about over the surface of the water in 
every direction, while those who held them 
were immersed, (all except their black heads,) 
and splashing round beneath it, can hardly be 
imagined, much less, described. 

The blazes shone upon the ragged ceiling 
and sides of this cheerless retreat, and against 
the black glossy heads of those who bore them ; 
while they were reflected by a thousand little 


waves, in rapid motion from the agitated state 
of the water, that a few minutes before was so 
untroubled and calm. 


The wondering spectators of this scene look- 
ed on with amazement, while the actors enjoyed 
it highly ; and 1 dare say they will long retain 
the impression made by so novel an exhibition, 
in so strange a place. 

They afterwards learnt that this was a favour- 
ite bath of the islanders, who frequently resort- 
ed to it on account of the purity of its waters ; 
but, having known nothing of this beforehand, 
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they will not, probably, very soon forget the 


feelings called up by their visit to Raniakia.* 
H. F. G. 


THE KIND LITTLE BOY, AND THE 
CRUEL LITTLE BOY. ‘ 


Wuen the weather was cold, and snow 
covered the ground, the little doves came 
round my house to pick up the crumbs, It 
makes the little birds’ feet cold to walk on 
the snow. I pity the little birds in the winter; 
and I love to give them some breakfast to eat. 
I wish a little robin-red-breast would build his 
pretty nest in the corner of my room. I would 
take very good care of robin. He should have 
some of my breakfast, and some of my dinner, 
and some of my supper. How I should like 
to see him hop about, and look up with his 
little bright eyes. God made the little robins, 
and the little doves. How very good God is, 
to make so many beautiful things for us to love. 

But I know a naughty boy, who does not 
love the little birds. He spread some crumbs 


* An account of this place and this visit is found in a val- 
uable English publication, entitled Polynesian Researches. 
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on the snow, and set a trap to catch the poor 
litle doves. And when the pretty doves came . 
to pick up their breakfast, they were caught 
by the neck, and died. Their little bright eyes 
closed, and their little heads drooped down on 
their beautiful white feathers. It made me cry, 
to see the doves killed by that cruel boy. Per- 
haps they left little doves at home, that mourn- 
ed, and mourned, because their mother did not 
come back. Poor little birds! They thought 
they were going to have a nice breakfast of 
crumbs. I do not like that boy. He is a very 
bad boy. I fear he will be a very wicked man. 
It was so very cruel to set a trap for a good 
little dove. And then it was so very wrong to 
deceive the doves, by pretending to give them 
a breakfast of crumbs, when he only meant to 
kill them. 

I know another little boy, who is very kind. 
Once he saw a butterfly on his rose-bush. The 
wings were very beautiful. They were purple, 
sprinkled all over with yellow. The little boy 
wanted to catch the pretty butterfly. But he 
did not touch it. He looked up in his mother’s 
face, and said: ‘‘I shall hurt the butterfly, if I 
take hold of him. My Father in Heaven does 
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not like that I should hurt any thing.” Was 
he not a very good boy? 

One day he saw a little mouse in the closet. 
At first he thought he would call the cat to 
catch it. But the mouse was so frightened, 
that the little boy pitied him. When he look- 
ed at his smooth fur, and his bright black eyes, 
and his cunning little ear, he loved the mouse; 
and he was not willing that any body should 
hurt him. The good little boy did not call the 
cat. The mouse ran into his hole in the floor, 
and was a very happy mouse. 

I love that little boy dearly, because he is so 
very kind. I am sure he will be a good man. 
Every body will love him. And when he dies, 
the blessed angels will come and carry him to 
Heaven. 


CHARADE. 


Of my first, the year has but one ; 

Of my second, the world has but two ; 

My whole is planted in the ground, 

Bears blossoms, though it has no root, 

And is like a vegetable in every thing except vegetation. 


EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE IN A STORM. 


